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CHAPTER VI, 
By slow staves one’s true love must grow. 
“Lis passion only that is not slow, 
Ench word and action thus exprest 
Coufirm affection in an honest breast. 
Thomson, 
Carrats. Howarp Murpornt had not. ex- 
aggerated his powers of pleasing when making that 
important communicatjon and revelation to his ac- 
<omplice, Jem, under the Portlan# cliffs. ; 
He had not been in possession of the marvellously 
comfortable suite of rooms at Mildmay Park many 
days before young and old, mistress and servants, 
were ready to pronounce the captain a most agree- 
able man, and his servant Jem a most amusing and 
obliging fellow. 
The morning after his arrival the captain came 


down to breakfast elegantly attired in a loose velvet’ 


shooting-coat, which set of his strong, well-made 
Gigure to advantage. 

His smooth face was set with a pleasant smile 
and his voice was toned to a half-affectionate ‘in- 
terest as’ he shook hands with Mrs. Mildmay. 

‘* [hope you slept well, Captain Murpoint?”’ she 
murmured. 

‘the captain declared that he had never slept 
hetter, and that his quarters were all that could be 
wished. 

“Violet is not down yet,” said ‘Mrs. Mildmay. 
“She is late, but we were rather later than usual 
last night, and I daresny the excitement of your 
arrival made her feel tired. Ah, there she is.” 

And Violet entered at the moment and came up 
to give her aunt the morning kiss. 

Then she turned to the captain, and ‘once again 
his bold, watchful eyes shrank for a moment befcre 
the clear, calm gaze of her pure cres. 
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His salutation was a finished pieco of ‘acting, 
so reverential, so paternally affectionate and so re. 
spectful, 

M gan shook hands with him and tripped to her 
Beat. 

*‘And did the ghosts annoy you?” she asked, 
as the captain spoke of his night's rest. 

“‘No;; they were considerate to their guest. Per- 
haps when we are more familiat they ‘may be ‘more 
troublesome. You have had a good night’s sleep, 
’tis evident,” he continued, glancing admiringly at 
her fair, fresh, blooming face. 

“I always sleep well,’’ said Violet, simply. 
“ Neither ghosts nor indigestion disturb me.” 

“I thought perhaps that our little party bad 
tired you, my dear,” said Mrs. Mildmay. 

“No, aunt,’’ replied Violet. “ It was a very plea- 
sant one,”’ she added, musingly. 

“* Very, the pleasantest I have participated in for 
some time,” said the captain, with some truth. ‘‘I 
must eongratulate you upon having some really 
agreeable neighbours. The vicar was ® most de- 
lightful man, and Mr. and Mrs, Giles are most 
amiable.” 

“And what did you think of the Dodsons?’’ 
asked Mra. Mildmay, with a half-sigh. 

**Most agreeable people,” replied the captain, 
“So original and unaffected. The young fellow 
pleased me exceedingly,” and he glanced at Violet 
under his dark brows. 

‘They are quite new friends+acquaintances,’’ 
said Mrs. Mildmay. “ Last nicht was the first time 
we have had the pleasure of their company.”’ 

** Indeed!"’ said the captain, with interest. “ New 
comers, I suppose ?’’ 

“No, they have been here some time,’’ answered 
Mrs. Mildmay. “They live in the large red honse, 
the Cedars; perhaps you did not notice it’? You 
can see it from the dining-room windows. ‘They are 
friends of Violet’s making, and—and though very 
agreeable people, still——’’ 

“Still they are—tallow-chandlers,”’ pat in Violet, 
wickedly, *‘and aunt cannot forgive them.”’ 

Captain Marpoint smiled a peculiar smile of con- 
ciliation for both the ladies. 
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*Tallow-chandlers,” he said, “can . be. very 
agreeable people ; but I understand your aunt’s pre- 
judice, my dear Miss Mildmay——”’ A 

“And I cannot,’’ said Violet, with quiet gravity. 
““My father,” and her voice lowered softly, 
“must have bought tallow when he traded with 
Russia, as I have heard, and I cannot see much dif- 
ference between buying it in the first instance and 
melting it in the second.”’ 

“ There is a difference,” said the captain, softly. 
“But, putting the question aside, I thought the 
Dodsons extremely nice people, and Mr. Leicester 
Dodson a well-informed person.” 

Violet looked at. her plate. She did not echo the 
captain’s praise or qualify it, so one could not 
tell whether she thought Mr. Leicester clever or 


ot. 

“Violet made their acquaintance in quite a 
romantic fashion,” said Mrs. Mildmay, . harping 
upon the subject, and she proceeded to recount the 
madi of the parasol upon the cliffs. 

During the recital Captain Murpoint, who was 
exceedingly interested, glanced occasionally at the 
fair face behind the urn, and at the close of the 
anecdote, which Mrs. Mildmay made quite a little 
play of, he was warm and loud in his praise of 
Mr, Leicester’s courage, gallantry and heroism. 

Violet, however, though the bait was skilful 
pepe, did not join in with half the warmth whi¢ 

e had expected. 

“It was very polite of Mr. Dodson,”’ she said, 
quietly, and added : “ But he is polite,I think. He 
offered to come over this morning and look at Le>’s 
foot. He says he understands dogs.” 

“That was very kind of him,’’ said Mrs. Mild- 
may. 

“Very,” said Violet, laughing, “and I think he 
would have gone down and looked at poor Leo last 
night if I had not peremptorily forbidden him.” 

Captain Murpoint murmured something to the 
effect that it was very kind indeed of Mr. Dodson, 
and asked for another cup of coffe. 

**And how do you mean to spend the day, my 
dear?’ asked Mrs. Mildmay, “I was thinking if it 
were rot too hot you might drive Captain Murpying. 
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fore! into the village pe show him softe of ont 
ions 

“[ shall be very happy,” said Violet; “though 
I fear the thought might strike him that there are 
very few lions, and that they are gen tt 
tame. There's the Blue Lion, and Martha Pettinga 
who's something of a tiger or a bear when her ‘fit 
is on her, as they say, and there's the 
station, and the ermaki’s Cave, and—that’ s all.” 
P * You have forgotten our own lion, the ruins, my 

ear.’ 

‘Oh, Captain Murpoint can make acquaintance 
with them without the aid of a keeper. They . are 
close at hand, and if he's fond of romance——’’ 

“T am, I must confess,” said the captain. 

“‘ He can find any quantity within & stone’s-throw 
of his bedroom window.” 

“ Delightful,” said the captein, leaning back and 
snapping his toast. 

Then he broke out into an#iieedote a some Indian 
romance, and glided on to @#0ther and to another 
and was sometimes sentimehtal and sometimes tety 
laughable, until Mrs. Milddiay and Violet, who Wete 
not critical or hard to pleate, thought him # most 
amusing companion. 

While they were talking, Violet, whi Was facing 
the window which overlooked the Saw the 
tall, graceful figure of Leicester D ap rae 
up the path towards the house, ia the indolen 
way which distinguished Him: 

“There is Mr. Dodson,” she’ said 


the window; he uray as trell come iit ‘ats ih aoe 


walk up to the front.” 
And so she 
Mr. Lei over the whole of 
as usual, upon the right wi! 
when he did: bh& is hat, with a grave 
_ was om a . at pleased one, and came 
the lawn: 


men, youbg curktes, @tc., sh 
timidity. 

“Yes,” aid Mr, icester, 
into the room. : 
said, shaki , 
tain. “ But 
day it would be too and iif 
caves it would be too neardinner, and that after 

nper———" 

* We should be all asleep,” said Violet, quietly, 

** Exactly,” assented Mr. Leicester, gravely. 

“We are very glad to see pon at any time,” said 
Mrs. Mildmay. “ And I think it is very kind of you 
to take tif trouble, on such a Warm day, to come 
and see Violet’ sdog; poor fellow! we cannot think 
what ails his leg.” 

** We shall perhaps be able to find out,’’ said Mr. 
Leicester. 

“Will you take a cup of coffee?” asked Violet. 

** Yes, I will, please,” he said: ‘“ Coffee is a good 
antidote to the heat, is it not, Captain Marpoint?”’ 

“Yes,” said the captain, who had ta cen the 
opportunity to scrutinize the young man’s face 
during the exchange of remarks, “ yes, with a little 
surty powder added. We used to take it with 
shillies every morning at Madras.’’ 

Mr. Leicester sipped his coffee and chatted in his 
er way, then, when the coffee had disappeared, 

iolet rose to conduct him to the stable, and 
Captain Murpoint was.asked to accompany them, 
but he declined, 2 comer, 3 letters as an excuse, and 
a8 the heat was too much for auntie ‘the two young 
people set off alone. 

Mr. Leicester looked at his companion as she 
walked by his side across the lawn, and he thought 
that she was the most beautiful and the freshest 
girl he had ever seen; and he had seen no small 
saumber. Yes, Miss Violet Mildmay,as Mr. Leicester 
called up before his mind’s eye troops of Albanians 
and Circassians and almond-eyed Orientals, carried 
off the palm from them all, in her light, cloudy 
muslin and broad-brimmed straw hat. 

When they reached the stables, where Violet. was 
welcomed by many a groom and stable-help with 
smiles and hat-touchings, the great mastiff Leo came 
— out of his kennél, baying and throwing up 

ead with mingled pain and pleasure. 

“Poor old fellow,” said Violet. ‘‘ See, isn’t it a 
pity? He is very fierce,” she added, as. the dog eyed 
the stranger with suspicious, threatening aspect. 

“T’m not afraid of a dog,” said Mr, Leicester, 
quietly, and without hesitation he knelt down and 
stroked the thick, smooth neck. The dog growled 
and put its paws on his shoulder. 

“Oh, please be careful!” said Violet, appre- 
bensively. “Quiet, Leo! Quiet, sir.’ 


* Then T am sorry I you,” Baid Mr. 


a 





Mr, ‘Dedson, how ver, did not 
and witha oor old man!’ 
itt ani eercained it. 


ue dog eyed bin sehapre fej greme mome sah en a 


to ‘Mr, Leicester’ s‘ own, dt 9m its great tail and han it.”” 


one ean a the amateur doctor’s - ae 


rere nea Interest ~~ aihmee™ 


cmilind. tElaite is most oorlie = = 
“ He thinks it is good policy to be evil, and takes 
me for the vet,” said Mr, Leicester. a 
thorn in this foot, or there was, and it is f a 
ce.” : 


I prescribe a poulti 


“Oh, desr me! whois to put it on?” sai , 
“T will,’ said Me. Leicester, “ if yoo a } 
— ~tagen to order some warm water hd 


as « ain a pl ere fel 
“he 
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“Very i. indeed,” sald the captain.’ °™ And 
now, my dear Miss Mildmay, I -really think you 
ought to be out of the sun, Do you know roa 
forgot your sunshade? I fonnd it-in athe halt, and 
anid, | F rentaro: to bring it.”- And-he produced it it-with 
a smile. 

“Oh, thank you,” said Violet. 

The captain pad ger it up, and insisted upon holding 
it. over be head until they reached the house. 

/They repaired to the drawing-room, that being 

e coolest part of the house, and there the captain 

as most attentive: arranged the curtains and 

inds so that they should get the maximum of air 


Pwith the minimum of heat, and, after wheeling the 


|e and set to work to amuse the daughter 


sit ein reren ae mr | elf inte the shadiest part of the room, seated him- 
tery or 
be friend. 


a Ee Bape = 


ter, smiling. 
turned towards the house, and, after # few 
minutes’ silence, he said, looking up at her with a 
strange ee mene which proceeded anything 
but nervousness 

“If yen will allow me, I will show you iuitt. 40 
drive the ponies tandem.’ 

“Thank you so much,” said Violet, gratefully; 
“but are you sare that it will not bore you? Iknow 
gentlemen dislike being bored.” 

a. it will give me great pleasure,” he said, 
simply. “When will you take the firat.lesson ?” 

“oO , you shall say the time.” 

“This afternoon at five? 

** Yes,’’ said Violet, “I shall be delighted! Oh, I 
forgot ! " she added, quickly, and with an unmis- 
takeable Bm of disappointment, ta a to grive 
Captain Murpoint over village, and perhaps 
he waetild not care to risk his neck,’ . 

Captain Murpoint came from the house at that 
moment to answer the question, 

‘Will you be present at a little equestrian 
experiment, Captain Muirpoint ?” asked Mr. Leices- 
ter. 


The captain smiled, 

“‘ Are you going to ride three of Miss Mildmay’s 
horses a row ?” he said, with his smooth smile. 

“No; Mr. Dodson has been kind enough to 
offer to teach me how to drive tandem,’”’ said Violet. 
pid. shall be only too delighted to make a, spec- 

tor,’ 

“Oravictim,” said Mr. Leicester, with his quiet 
smile. 

“This afternoon at five then ?” he said. 

** At five,” said Violet. 

“And I will put on three or four thick coats in 
case I am thrown out,’’ said the captain, laughing. 

Violet smiled. 

* Will you come into the house again?’ she 
asked, as Mr. Leicester raised his hat and paused 
at the walk leading | to the gate. 

“No, thank you,” hesaid. “I am going down 
to the village for my mother. Good morning. Good 
morning, Captain Murpoint.’’ And he sauntered 


off. 
The captain looked after him a moment, then he 
gianced at Violet’s face, which had snddenly grown 
ae ee pees and rapt, and said in his smooth, well- 
voice : 





| Pree aan” cade 
j our ather,” a 
aoa aled and winced. “Our 


ai in the art of pleasing it was no 
bona eed again that morning Violet had to 
the captain was the most agreeable of 


owas snother surprise in store for her 


ion got on to tlie topic of music, and 
tee ae last, in 
or not, the 


, struck a few 
and 


tly. 
Captain was most 


Stet peg and 
es 
rth” eae te taeen 


ly, and—buat there I distress 
as said aa ‘with a long breath, “I—T 


ot ay fatter and bt ey one te me a great deal 


you.can bear to hear it,’”” murmured 
wee captain, sympathetically. 
“Sing ry ”” gaid Violet, amd he com- 


inennedie a Spanis' ht Nay 
While Nyeny was Me ing eg good-lookin; 
in. a smooth, lscid Ma let heard her ae 


open. 

She was standing at the piano, and she did not 
turn her head, but raised her eyes to a mirror which 
hung over the instrument, and which reflected the 
whole of the room: 

As she did so she saw that.the door was opened 
by the captain’s servant, and her gaze was riveted 
by the picture which the mirror showed her. 

The man, thinking himself unobserved, was stand- 
ing with the door handle in his hand with such anex- 
pression of infinite mockery and sardonic amuse- 
ment on_his evil that Violet ‘% herself 
fascinated and strangely impressed by it. 

Suddenly the enptain taised his eyes, and she 
knew by the look of mingled anger, alarm, and sus- 

icion which displaced the smile upon his face that 
4 La so conscious of her fixed attention upon the 


me f finished the song abruptly, turned his head 
and saw Jem Starling, whose face instantly ae 
its isual snug demureness., * 

Violet’s eyes were quick, and, though the inter- 
ciange of glances between masier an man was 
swift asa flash of lightning, she saw them, the one 
of angry ferocity on the master’s partand ‘the rarn> 
ing, deprecatory one on the servant's. 

hen the captain said; 
Well, James?” 
“A letter, captain,” said James, “ marked ‘im- 


The captain took it. 
J = left the room. 
ay. donot mind us,” said Mrs Mildmay. and 
with h Lo tie captain tock out his letter, he 
had thrust into his pocket. 

He was almost on the point of returning it to the 
hiding-place, for. at.a glance he saw that it was 
only a sham one, an old envelope sealed up. 

owever, with his usual quickness, he decided to 

open it, ant accordingly made a slight fuss with 
the seal, and, taking outa piece of paper, read 3 

“ The pleece inspector’s cum down to-day.” 

Captain Murpoint. smiled, 

* Business, my dear, madam, busi sie 
mark their letters ‘ immediate,’ ’’ new nd he th ‘heat 
letter into his pecket and commenced ta 
the matter were of no moment. 


Violet played @ little and, ‘practised some new 
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and Mrs, ventured to” pass thraugh 
the French cae ahi the captain ac- 


her, 
7] ies afer 8 tilby had left the ‘rooth that "Violet, 
paper br he glance at the carpet, saw a scrap of 
paper by her side. 
t-was the captain's cn yhis 


letter whith the ea 
of gent armiys litt 
that eome through 
tion seemed-to have: stil: ta mnetine with the 


captain, that she dismissed 


theidea. 3s 
" Sinton ee said, und witha laugh che pubthe 
Jad poled it rom is with his. 


piece of Poe erg 
The 
poseh Mee eneiiaiech B 


—— 
OHAPTER: ‘ wat. 


~ He who flies from his pursuer must ever 
Carry his itt hin and notre oa 
But casts. 


__Five o'eloak came, and. aot: Dod- 


Tt baa been ve 

oti but Mr.’ 
and his velvet 
comfortably upon 

** Have you ts 
he said, put 
frame, ‘ty es do a Viola 

“ No,” 
feel. nite Sve 
you, ake 0 20 a seat mil’ 


scl rypagencn 
Shier ladies Pci 


oat Violet was Smit or 
inutes ‘get ho 
to & & 


Saunas 


ane a one Wa 


Bic shinee 


tions, and pong wr 
her’ yoice on. th 
vant. 


Before she reise 
ope ed, and C oint oa 
h, and Captain 3f Mr. Dods Ae ate - “Can 
you tell me at wiiat. pray he if pon rad 
“Six o'clock,” said 

“So soon?” retutned the o “Tam bfraid 
I ola} be compelled to d yaya . plea- 
eure of aceoOmipanying you, some rather im- 
portant letters P Ww ve a am rely have time 
to get through 

“Lam sorty a tbat icester Posse 
pla fh te tetipe & polite Bi Be or fag 

pane gine than dere osu) 
ward wih ho little satisf action te “aad looked tits 
iole' 

‘*So am I,” said the captain, ashe. spoke he. 
looked Sound about the room, aie nentaling ft 
somethi * 

“Tost ah anything ?’” asked the other, in‘ his alow, 
indolent way. 

“Y—es,”” said Captain Mneepiat, 3? Bee I 
have dropped. it. from my, pockel, an fancied I 


should see it in this room. 


ne that moment the door opened, and. Violet, en: |. 


he captain ceased his hant immedia’ 
murmuring softly ‘It’s of no, con 
to Violet. and told ms f tree shou, 
to remain at home. 


an 
zome farn 
be compelled 

“T-am sorry,” 
words, and with as ate 7 eae we ae 

“Oh, not for worlds, said Gn capa ith 
smooth smile. “T shall aia op 
morrow, or som 

“ They certainly won't run away,” “ils aN 
laughing: 

And she passed ont on he ap dag sin 

“*T don’t. know , Whether Jom 
poniés properly emer ie aaa Oe groom 
"ee le e on. 

‘No, he etek Pa Ean is 

em. 

And he quie a) ta ‘ey thie ‘ltd ‘bow ‘the 
operation seas \ perfortied. 

Then he handed Violet into thelittle toy plineton, 
and took the'reins. 

The groom juinped into the ‘little perch behind, 
and away they darted. °' 

At first the pones, unused: to their novel ‘post: 
tions and quite fresh’ after!tivo days" ‘rest! showed 
sign@iof rebellion, and started fitst fo one voor: by then 
the ether, and at last the aera te attempt 
therfeat of walking.on his hind 

But Mr, Leicester’s inon hand eupihiah to earth 
agains and withe tonch.ofthe long whip hinted to 

him that,a very tarent driverithan Miss Violet 
sat behind hi him, 

After a few mi ay rattled down more 
quietly, and as was. rat- 
tled down the we ne Lenten oA é village Vio, 


pg thn wee 


yee 


me shame at her weakness. “I 


© room, however, the dogr | now 


w | bape 


you proud 


Sheen wy flashed and her eyes sparkled with 
: a A papi "she exclaimed; “and how 


_Pahespeld try,” Leicester, and he 
the ponios up until he bad ebungea Moneet coumenite 


Then Violet found that tan déendriving was one 
of those: feate: which look easier to:perform than 
pe ter ig pee crf itl idon the reins was —_- 


"easy it leo 


and-the: informa- spite of all Violet's 
aeons 


Satie. 


ne i, 


igh him | 


» and Violet 
Se ie Iittle 


warning came’ 
Dot cut the Se sathet dis 
cut it closer, and the phaeton ae tech over 
and its contents spilled not Mr, es 
ones of Violet and 


gon’s hand glosed on tee 
my ye the nee Pte round... 

‘or time Violet learnt. how hard /and 
firm that hand nove innaeabeatig, she uttered a 
little sharp ary of) pa 

“Tam so non ie a eaid Keiser, end Zeice, 
naturally so 
entice tod 'aecions i) d’ aot monn er bas 
ou 
* No, no sit’ taothing” Yl with 
hii tage 
ied { little Fee dl I don’t 9, to domed page ally 
ac nb daid, # tions ty. 8' Bit. of, etenigtit fond 
that Viole¢ gould 


in, 
, Mr.” Dodson,” she 


ful. You did not hurt 


He 

not paint tush a thaaeg ms eat 
“You are very goo a tats 

said. 


He smiled rather grinily, 

* You havé discovered a Hew ri ih my charac- 
ter, and one which would astanish my friends. Do 
you know that I have a bad'namie for that gort of 
thing ? ny my mother ti! Dahan me generous: | 
unselfish ; alithe rest of télations, friends, and 
a eis aintenshe consider me the most hopelessly ego- 
tistical, selfish aud indoient ‘being on the face of 
the earth. 

“ Tam sure they misjudge you,” said Violet, in 
her frank way. you—some of them, 
haps—by first impressions... Now miahte peer 

Then she stopped. 

“Why do you pause?” he asked, with o smile. 
“Pray continue,” 

**T am afraid I should ht ed yon,” said Violet, 

with a little laugh anda flash of colour, 
dah Whee i have no fedr, f ave the skin of a 
shin 

ne Well, ” she hrgerd but with a little hesitation still, 
“IT was goin that I might have thought 

. ps judged you by first impres- 
sions.” 

“(Why ?”’ he asked. 


*¢ Why?’ she repeated. “Are you sure that I 
shall not offend you ?” 
“Quite; ’* he said, with a short laugh. “Pray'go 


“ Well, then, if ‘you remember how abruptly you 
turned — from me thet morning when you 80 
Biel foun and recklessly but so heroically: risked 
= lite: for my paltry” sunhade?. You ‘actually 

refused to shake hands,” and she laughed, ‘and 
Teeelh away with the cut direct.” < 

He laughed and looked up at her with a half- 
amused smile, © | 

ecw didyI?’’ he aestay awe noon Campy 

had judged no st: impressions 
a, hearsay. The unkind things said of one always 
et eated—oue’s 

nd I have:heard some of? the mi ‘divil’ things 
on aant, and perhaps you had said of tallow chan- 

lers in general, oud ‘ourdely os and the Cedars in 


particular,”? 
PViolet crimsoned and whipped Det alnost angrily 


for very shame. - 

“ ‘And, ” he exclaimed, laughing - again. “Tf 
thought, wher you told me your-name; ‘ Well, ‘she 
shan’t be compelled to ‘know’ me because I picked 
up her sunshade:;’ and so I took imiypelt off with all 
humility.” | 

“Some one’s darling sin.is the pride that: apes 
hunility,’’ answered Violet, with aniarch smile, 





* Exactly,” said Mr. Leicester. ‘I did not choose 





tk-$ the sequaintanceship shonld be one of 
Tf you choosed to look down wit 
pt epon ow-melters———”’ 
Violet stopped him with a look almost of pain. 
Llaeaee are Rpt ‘ oe geld. in a Tem —— 
you f never thought less of you 
for what you You are nota ter— 
8-end-aie Ido not know ‘what to'say, save that 
Hem 08 gaily of the motu yon lay to my 


* ive me,” he mee gently a and eng “Ty 


was only half serious. ly. 
But,” he added, laughing, ‘itis a fact 4 that we 


“gg money from tallow, and'there’sno getting 
over it.”’ 
. “Tam sure you are not ashamed ‘of it,” said 
Violet, looking up at his calm, prowd face from under 
her long lashes, and thinki king that} 7 could never 
wear so ignoble a mask as shame. 
By orb “And if you are not we may be 
goo a 
“We are that,” she said, blithely, '“ And I owe you 
great deal of pleasure, both 2 oa ent and in 
ir ‘This tandem-driving is . What is 
Six o’clock ?” 
”* said Leicester, eaten “ How 
“T must turn 
t could not 


‘the-time flies 


aco resiliel Lédieuber) eh not very warm 

By ‘the way, do you know Hd ‘Innmber of LS 
come which he commanded ?” 

said Violet. “It was one stationed’ at 
Madras, T know, becanse he was ing us about 
me poo ceenine, He is most amusing, hé has travelled 
§ ‘deal and knows 86 ahany tings, and he 
one laugh one moment riers 


nest Do you ta you think him looki 
Dodson hesita 


‘He was rather s mee by her question, which 
was t with all Violet's biant, Leno dirgctness. 
get mean do I like hi# 
Roky deoite _ 


think him 
se ~ iy a Leicester. “Hoe has’ ® handsome 


“rtandom Mendtoms, “hil wa Maitre do- nut like,”’ 


“Te | must answer: No?’ 
‘Violet. mused for a moment. 
“Do believe'in mesmerigin a she asked. 
ie bee he. replied, unhevitatingly. 
nd instinetive attraction and repulsion # so 
«otenr” he replied, again. 
Violet fell into silence. 
““Why do you ask?” hesaid) looking at her 
curiously. 
“* Because,” she said, “T ‘wanted to know 
whether-you, who of course must know many things, 
believed in what a great many people think absurd 


gd 


a grave the 


no 

“T believe that one may be attracted by one man 
and feel an’ antipathy to another'withoat « direct 
effort of the reasoning faculties,” hé laughed. “1’!l 
put it plainer. I believe that somé people one 
meets: one likes and some ofie dislikes and feara 
without having adequate reason for so doing.” 

“You do?’ she said, “It is etrange.’’ 

“ What is?’’ he asked. 

Violet hesitated. 

“Tell me,” she said, in a low voice, “do you 
ever feel that stron sympathy orantipathy in meet- 
ing people for the first time ?”’ 

**'Yes,”” he said, amused and interested by her 
questions and her grave way of putting tnem, and 
wondering whither they tended\ 

“ When did you feel cither feeling last ?’’ 

He looked hard at her, then answered : 

* Thie. morning.” 

Of antipathy or sympathy?” 

“ Of antipathy,” he replied: 

Violet raised. her eyes to his. 

He was struck by the look of solemn appeal and 
wistfulness in their great depths. 

* Will you tell me by whom — antipathy was 
awakened ?’’ she asked,“ Dono I am ask- 
ing for mere idle curiosity—or, ~ on please think 
so, and, just to humour a lady’s whim, answer.’’ 

“By whom?’’ he said. ‘‘ Well,, I. will answer, 
though itis scarcely fair or just. The.person who 
aroused that peculiar Epealing i dislike and distrust 
was——Ah! here is Captain, } venperat: ”” he. broke 
off, as the éaptain’s tall and powerful figure stepped 
out on to the path beside the drive. 

So sudden was his appearance,. seeming to grow 

ont of her thoughts, as it were, that Vi idlet, who was 
by no-means a@ nervous or sentimental young lady, 
half started and certain] valet 

In starting she tagge the reing. 

Dot and Spot took the jerk as an.excuse for a 
little freshness and started of ‘with their heads 
down viciously: 

Leicester, who “had noticed her start, and the 
sudden pallor, caught ‘hold: of her hand and soon 
pylled the sprightly ponies into a trot again. 
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But Violet’s hands and his had met once more, 
and the contact had produced a strange thrili, which 
wasas wonderful as that feeling which they 
been speaking of, butit was certainly, not one of 
antipathy. 

Leicester stepped out, handed Violet to the steps, 
then, after patting the ponies, held out his hand, 

*« Will-you not.come in?’’ said Violet. . 

“No, thank you. It, is nearly dinner time. I 
hope you are not fired.” % 

“No,” said. Violet, giving him her hand, which 
he kept while she finished speaking. “No, and I 
am very much obliged. bye,” 

** Good-bye,’’ he said, and ps unconsciously 
he pressed her little hand as he released it. 

Then he turned, and Violet, watching him, saw 
him stand for a moment to ex ea good-day 
with Captain Murpoint, then stride on. _ 

It was nearly dinner time, as he had said, and he 
sanntered up to his room and put himself into the 
hands of his valet with his usual indolence. 

Then he came-down todinner and ate it. with 
rather more than his usual gravity, talking little, 
save to his mother, to whom he was always the per- 
fection of knightly courtesy. 

Once only he seemed cold, and that was when she: 
said “ Leicester, we have been talking of returning 
the Mildmays’ dinner party. What day would. you: 
like me to ask them ?” for she a] ways consulted her 
darling son on every matter, important oz triflnz 4 

**T do not care,” he said; “am going, to.town 


to-morrow, and I may not return for a weeks or two.‘ 


You might ask them next week.” 

**Going to town,”, said Mrs. Dodson, ruefally, 
“Why, my dear Leicester, you said you would stay 
@ month with us!’’ ‘ 

“7 must go to-morrow, mother,” he said, and she 
knew that it was nseless to contend against the fiat 
when pronounced in that calm, cold. tone. 

_ After dinver he strolled ont on to the cliffs and 
it a cigar. [ 

“Yes,” he muttered, looking at the sea lying like 
s great opal in the low sunset. “I will go to’ 
;own : Lam better there out of mischief. She is 
very pretty—beantiful I think, if any woman's face 
iid deserve the word; and there is somethingabout 
aer—is it her yoice, or ber look, or that swift turn 
of the head P—which moves me as never voice or 
or gesture of woman moved me. yet, She is 
veautiful, bewitching snare, and as I have no desire 
0 be snared; a8" am too seifish,, too cynical, 
too philosophical topmake any woman. happy, I will 
ly. Yes, I wilk go to town before the danger grows 
greater.” And as to resolve and perform were nearly 
one with Mr. Leicester Dudson, to town he went 
ind Violet saw his dog-cart rattling down to Bur- 
ield from her bedroom window. 

He went to town, but as we have seen he could not 
oe happy, contented, or even satisfied, and before 
the fortnight had peared he was on his way back 
to Penruddie with Bertie Fairfax accompanying 
illo. " 

Fate stands at the cross-roads of life and beckon 
with inexorable finger, and man, though he strive 
igainst the stern command and struggle to avoid 
shat particular path up which . the + fate 
oeckons him, must yield at last and walk on to his 
aappiness or his doom. 

Fate beckons you, Leicester Dodson, and though 
you proudly set P raed face against its decree you 
sannot avoid the Inevitable. 


(To be continued.) 








Tue number of persons killed in American railroad 
accideuts in 1874 was 204, the number injured being 
976. In tue previous year the number of persons 
killed was 276, while 1,283 were injured. Collision 
and faulty permanent way generally do the most 
mischief on American lines. ; 

How To Grow Lzan.—M. Philbert states that 
the principal measures for reducing obesity come 
ander four heads :—1. Régime. 2. Hygiene, 3. Exer- 
sise and Gymnastics. 4, Waters with sulphate of 
soda. ‘The basis of the régime rests on the preven- 
tion of the introduction of carbon into the system, or 
on favouring its transformation, and augmenting the 
amount of oxygen. The food must, therefore, be 
aon-nitrogenous, varied with a few vegetables con- 
taining no starch, and some raw fruit. But the 
temperament of the patient must be kept jn view. 
Tbe lymphatic should have a red diet, beef, mutton, 
venison, bare, pheasant, partridge, etc., and the gan- 
guine should have a white diet, veal, fowl, pigeons, 
oysters, etc. Vegetables, not fariuaceous, may be 
allowed: grapes, gooseberries, apples, etc, Cafe 
noit, tea with little sugar and the addition of s 
little cognac, may be used. We must forbid sugar, 
butter, cheese, potatoes, pastry, rice, beans, peas, etc, 

THe TvuLip TRex.—This noble tree deserves a 
place on every lawn, as it seldom fails to develope 
itself into a stately, specimen in any good, deep, well: 
drained soil. Jn habit of growth it closely resembles 





the common maple, but its conspicuous nted 
blossoms and scaly fruits at once 6 t its near 
affinity to magnoliads, to, which’ it, be The 
flowers are not unlike those of a tulip, aud. hence 
the name by which it-is most gene , kaown. 
The broadly expanded leaves, instead of ing pal- 
mate as in the plane, are irregularly four-lobed, 
and somewhat resemble a saddle in ; 
and a ioeeieere: Saree in a ey ee the 
saddle tree, peculiarity. e. flowers are 
profusely borne during the summer months; and, 
although not strikingly ornamental on the tree on 
account of their being somewhat hidden amid the 
ample foliage, when out and arranged in a vase with 


the foliage that notary; ene? to them they | 


have a distinct and ng ap . - This tree 
in some places reaches from 100 to 150 feet in 
height, but in Europe ‘it’ rarély exceeds 70 or 80 
feet. All through summer the foliage is of s 
fresh, pale green; and, in the sutumn, it dies off a 
brilliant golden yellow.. Striking effects might, 
therefore, be Sbiaiaod by grouping it with Quercus 
coccinea or lo Myer canitr: hg h. In addition 
to its ornamental pro) its distinct and noble 
port commending it at once to the notice of in- 


‘tending planters, it is valuable as a timber tree, 


the wood being firm in. texture and. capable of 

taking « fine polish | ; j 
—_—_—_—— 

| ‘THE BEE AND THE CUCKOO. 


A Bag whose dainty ear had grown 
Quite weary of the monotone © 
Which ever from the Cuckov's throat 

Re one unvarying note, 

At last besought the tiresome bird, 

For me sake, to’change the word ; 
“Tis ‘OQuckoo! Ouckoo!’ all day long! 
Pray cease your egotistic song: ? 

It makes me nervous—sooth to ony, 

And quite unfits to work or play; 

“ You call my song monotonous ? 
Well, since you choose to make a fuss, . 
About my singing, tell me why” 
(Exclaimed the Cuckoo, in reply) 

“ Your honey-cells you always frame 
Alike—in size and shape the same? 

If I’m monotonous confess 

The fault you find is yours no less!’ 
“Nay !” said the Bee, * a thing of use 
Has in its worth a fair excuse 

For many a fault that else would be 

A hateful thing to hear or see ; 

Whiie arts designed to please the taste 
With varied beauties must be graced; 
And, lacking these, they serve aloue 

To pain us—like your ‘Cuckoo’-tone!” 
L..G, 8. 
———— f 


Watcies.—Out of 2,200,000 watches manufactured 
in Europe and America in 1873, Switzerland alone 
contributed 1,600,000, The canton of Berne supplies 
the greater part of the ordinary watches—about 
500,000 yearly... Geneva, devoted to the manufac- 
ture of the better sort, makes 150,000 a year. The 
canton of Vaud confines its labours generally to 
making the works, exported to the number of 
150,000 ; and the canton of Neufchatel is the most 
productive, alike in quantity and quality, yielding 
one half of the total value, Hitherto the observa- 
tory at Neufchatel has done the most for the regu- 
lation of watches, The variations, which in 1862 
averaged 1°61 seconds per watch per day, did not 
exceed 0°57 seconds in 1868. As regards chrono- 
meters, out: of 99 submitted ia 1868, 50. gave less 
than half a second of variation in twenty-four hours 
and eight gavé a little more than one second. 

Luxury or ..oun. Days. — Amon the 
other. signs, of p of our enlightened 
age a very remarkable one is the habit; now 
become a law, for everybody with any preten- 
sions to the rank of a gentleman to live in the same 
style, or.at least with as close an imitation as he 
can of it, as persons of a large fortune. . Ordinary 
men were formerly satisfied with giving. their 
friends a little sherry and port at dinner, continued 
afterwards till some considerate friends begged 
“as a favour’ fora glass of punch. Now they 


start with Madeira after the soup, if you haven’t | Perso 


had oysters and Chablis before, hock with your first 
en and champagne afterwards, graduating 
into Chambertin with “the roast,’’ and Padquarete 
with the dessert, claret at double the price it costs 
in Ireland closing the entertainment. Why a duke 
cannot do more. . 

sHor IN Borries.—A clergyman says: “ Many 
years ago my father, who was 4 physician, and 
whose medicai pupil I then was, was called-to: see a 
farmer’s wife, whose case baffled the usual medical 
attendant. My father pronounced it to be a case of 


lead poisoning. A minute inquiry was at once in- 


father.as he had something 
‘bottle of cider which had. been aett emgtetnnad ; 
the 





stituted into the Wet. food-cooking utensile, £o.: 
but nothing was discovered which could in any way 
corroborate my father’s assuniption. poor 
woman bed been ill a week or two before my father 
was called in, she lingered.some little time after and 
died. We attended the funeral, and after the 
faneral her husband signified a wish to see my 
to show him. It was,a 


which he had fone in the cupboard, and. of the con- 


had: ust before she . 


. entirely for-. 
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meke home an. apees spot... There shoi 
pictures to adorn Poe flowers to M ieectsiee 


tiner sensibilities, re bere and pot entertain- - 


toned ‘and ‘in: mag igh oe 
se things, no doubt, 
ot a ti the agin That on 
@ven_will oo vices whic 
away: rom home, but so seldom 


ing of books, and hi: 
papers and 
cost ey, bi 
of the lesser 
sure to be ai 


‘Thea thére shouldbe social pleasutes—a gather- 


ing of young ad old around the hearthstone, a 
warm welcome of oe thotld be wane 7 
pass 4p ) ; > | musi 
games, and ing. é tastes of all’ should be 
consulted, until each er of the family tae 
forward to the hour of reunion around the heart 


the test one in the whole twanty-totr, 
» neat, 


as R 

bi arate wad found we Lang we cheerfu at, 

attrac’ m9 ere you ma 
Ve, srennel bods y' iy 


sure to find f the domestic virtues ; 
there will be no dissipated jusbands, no discontented 


or diseouraged wives, no “fast” sons nor frivolous 


daughters. ets noha ‘ 
The following weighty remarks on this subject _ 


from a leadin mee are, worthy of the most 
thoughtful consideration; and certainly point to 
the true remedy of an evil that is becoming dis- 
treasing y ‘characteristig of the age ; 
*“Recreation is a necessity of hard-working, over- 
strained life. “Men and women need it, and will 
haveit, But should they sore homie to find it ? 
Is home nothing but a p to’ sleep, eat, and 
drudge in? Plainly false and injurious as is such 
a view, it seems to be that which widel ‘prevails 
among us. The members of the hous seek 
their recreations ‘abroad. Yielding to different 
tastes, or controlled different circum. 
stances, they, seek it in different pieces 
Husbands and” wives, parents and children, 
thus separate from*one another in their asso- 
ciations, the family unity di pears, and the 
seeds of discotd are planted in the home circle. 
Under this false and fatal idea, that it is neces 
to go abroad to seek after enjoyments, society 
become « travelling association of pleasure-hunters, 
as if pleasure could be found by thus hunting for 
it. The old, happy home-life is disappearing—and 
with it is vanishing, not only the truest enjoy- 
ment but also the greatest safeguard of our social 
state. Miserable or guilty is the man who quits 
home to find’enjoyment. | is that woman who 
does it. Unhappy is the son or daughter who does 
not find home the happiest ‘spot on earth. The 
family circle is a misnomer as applied to the mem- 
bers of households thus separate in their associa- 
tions and pleasures.”’ 


fi —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————Xns 

Aw’ agitation forthe use of the lash to punish 
violent offences against the person has been begun ia 
Germany, ; ; 

Panis Exurtsirion, 1875.—The exhibition of 
matters connected with marine and river industries, 
as already anponnced, will be held in Paris, from 
July to November néxt. The building selected is 
the well-known Palais del’Industrie, in, the Champs 
Elysées, where the Exhibition of 1855 took piece. 

ONGEVITY IN GEBMANY.-—At the last 

census there were found to be living at Berlin 12,251 

ns who were born before the end of Jast as 
Among them, 3 men and 6 women were 91 years old ; 
4 men and. 9 women, 92°years; 1 man and 5 women, 
93 years; 10 persons were 94-years of age; 4. women 
were 96.years:old; 2 men, and 2 women, 99; 
one man, 96; one -woman, 99; and another 
woman, 101. Of. the persons ‘between 90 and 
100 years ‘of: iage, 5 were unmarried, & married, 
57 widowed, and 1 divorced. A widow samed 
Najelsky died on Febroary at .Kaniionken, near 


Létzen, at the age of 103. She is said to have been” 


extraordinarily active even in her 200th year. A 
man wartica 0% ago at the age of 105 at Horzita 
é egailiv. @n2 oF Bact Iw. € Pwo 4 
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THE MARTYRED HEROINE, 


ee 
CHAPTER IV. 
Oft converse with beavenly habitants 
Begins to cast a beam on the outward sha x 
HON, © 
Artsr the visit of her cousin Marie Joan d’Arc 
went about her usual occupation as of old, It was 
her particular province to watch ber father’s herd 
an the meadows near her home; and so, through the 
eweet summer days, she sat under the shade of some 
old beech or elm, and while her eyes were upon the 
tender lambs her thoughts were roving far away to 
other scenes and eyents. She was faithful in the 
discharge of her duty, however, and so quict and un- 
obtrusive in her manners, that ber parentlittle dreamed 
of the strange thoughts that were running in their 
Joan’s head, aud would, one day, break out into quick 
action, and carry all France by wonder and admira- 


tion. 

Paul Alluf gtill continued to pay his visits to the 
cottage, and received the encouragement of Jacques 
and Isabeau d’Arc in his suit toward Jean; but the 
latter, at length, camo to shun his company, for she 
could not help seeing that it was herself, alone, that 
he desired to converge with, and his pressing maaner 
iritated aud annoyed her so that she avoided meeting 
him alone. ” 

One day, as Joan sat in the fields tending her 
father’s flock, her mind, as usual, far away, there ap- 
peared to her eyes a most beautiful vision—wonder- 
ful and. majestic forms floating in the sky past her, 
and a beautiful, brilliant light shining out from their 
faces, which appeared to be those of angels; then 
there fell upon her ears, in language mysterious and 
musical as that emanating from the spheres, these 
marvellous, prophetic words: 

*Be a good girl, Joan d’Arc, and Heaven will 
surely bless yon! And France, thy beloved France, 
ehall be delivered through thy aid!” 

Starting up, Joan rubbed her eyes to feel assured 
that she was not asleep. Had she lost herself one 
brief moment in dreamland? and were those voices 
only the answers to her confused day thoughts? 
She hardly credited this, for she had not lost sight 
of her flock for one brief moment ; and so she finally 
believed that her vision was a message, sent her 
from ‘Heaven, to prepare her for the evonts which 
wets even neq omg 5 fast and certain to her 

to peaceful young life, 

Scatcely half an hour had passed since this 
strange sight had come to Joan, and she was still 
sitting there, with dreamy eyes and expectant face, 
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{THE GOVERNOR OF VANCOULEURS.] 


when sho was aroused by tho sound of footsteps near 
her, and turned tv behold Paul Alluf close by. 

“T have been to thecottage, Joan ; and, ‘not seeing ' 
you, knew I should fiud you hero, Are you not 
lonely, sitting here so long by yourself, with no 
one to speak to, savo when you spéak to the lamb- 
kins ?” be asked, as he threw himself down upon the 
green, tufted grassy seat besido her, 

“Nay, I am never lonely,” she replied. “I have 
company ye wet not of, and Ido not miss any other; 
for thore come to me the sweetest spirits, and talk to 
me even as you do, mon ami,” 

“It is not so, Joan, You are deluded.’ There are 
no spirits that can come down to earth and talk with 
us. You are only dreaming’ when you think you 
see them; and you should not stay so. muth alone, 
for you will grow unhappy upon this matter if you 
believe it.” 

“Tt is true, Pant Allof.’ Only a few moments bo- 
fore you came hither I ‘was permitted to bohold the 
most boautiful aotinténando I ever looked upon ; and 
there was a wondrous light; like a halo, shining 
around them; and oue of them spoke to me, and sid 
in, oh! such a sweet, tender toné as I shall never 
forget : 

“*Be a good girl, Joan d‘Arc, and Heaven will 
surely bless you! And France, thy beloved Frauce, 
shall be deliverod through thy aid!’” 

“And you believe’ this nonseuse, Joan! You are 
surely growin baer and it is time your parents 
should know of your foolish dreams and sights!” said 
Paul Alluf, with a perplexed aud sorrowful look upog 
his face. ht 

“But you will’ not tell them, my friend?” said 
Joan, raising her large, dark eyes to his face 
entreatingly. “ They cannot understand it ; and are 
only vexed, and trouble me about what they do not 
kuow, and I cannot help. You suroly will not make 
it more troublesome to me to bear their anger ?"’ she 
asked, again. 

“Not unless you force me to it, Joan. If you re- 
fuse to listen to my lovo, and go to talking of spirits 
and angels and mysterious vcices, and are so silly as 
to think you have anything to doin saving France, 
then I shall think it right to tell your parents to keep’ 
a stricter’ watch upon you, and mayhap that 
may ‘have's chance in keeping you from any more 
witchery. [do believe sinco old Dame urell 
frightened you with the croakings of her evil tongue 
that you have lost all thoughts of everything éxcept 
what is connected with our unliappy country. And 
my patience is sore tried sometimes, when T see 
your sweet faco clouded and lost in ‘thoughts which 
you do not share with others.” And the young man’y 
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voice was doep and tender, and his eyes were fixed 
upon Joan with a passionate aud loving gaze. 

“T would not have you say anything to them,” 
said Joan, again, in reply. “ When we cannot share 
our thougiits with others, and make them to feel ae 
we ourselves do, then it is better to’ keep them to 
ouraclves, But it is timo to take 'the flock up to the 
field, The sun is going down in the West. I must 
haste home with the herd.” 

And the young girl rose to call her flock together 
and guide them to the shelter for the ‘night. The 
young man also rose and assisted Joan in her task, 
wending his steps beside her back to'her home; 
where, lator, at Isabeau d’Arc’s invitation, he stayed 
to the supper which Joan speedily and deftly assisted 
her’ mother in preparing and setting before their 

vost. 

‘ As’ Paul Alluf sat fn theneat kitchen, and watched 
Joan at the household tasks, which she performed so 
cheerfully and gracefully, his bosom swelled anew 
with love and pride‘and‘a desire to win her to him- 
self. She had no lover—that heknew; and he was 
fond of ‘hér parents. He loved her truly and 
houourably, and would make her his wife. Once his, 
he could, he thought, quickly turn her miud from 
the strange matters which now seemed to have got 
almost complete possession of it. But, while he was 
weaving those dreams, Joan hed finished her work ; 
and after placing her last dish on the buffet in one 
corner of the room, she silently glided out of the open 
door and down the path leading from the rear of 
the cottage to the village chapel near the contiguous 
forést of Bois Chémin. 

As she passed along the cliurch bells rang out 
clearly and sweetly for evening service; and Joan 
quickened’ her pace a soon stood in the chapel 
vestibule. Here, devoufly’kneeliug and kissing the 
crucifix which she always carried with her, she re- 
mained until the other worshippers in the building 
began to disporse, abd passed from the church, 

t was in a dreamy mood that the young girl 
paused to rest under the old beech tree in the Bois 
Chemin. 

She seated herself upon the mossy banks of its 
wide-spréading arms’; and’ with the voice of the 
little stream, which ran babbling on at its foot, water- 
ing its roots with its magical healing powers, sound- 
ing in her ears, she fell into a dvep reverie. 

The tree beneath which Joan sat bore the name of 
L’Arbre des Dames; and it'was the popular belief of 
the people of Domremy that this tree was often fre 
queuted by fairies ; and many of the older ones of the 
town had seen, or fancied they had, these tiny visi 
tors holdiag their revelries beneath its broad-spread- 
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ing branches, upon many a midnight summer's eve. 
And so inthe eyes of the devout this tree became & 
hallowed object. , 

Every year the priest and good villagers of Dom- 
remy went in procession to it, end, marching around 
it, sang solemn psalms and said over sélemn prayers, 
And the youug people-hung its bough with pretty 
garlands, and danced beneath its invitiggyehade to 


the sound of sweet music, 7 , 
‘To Joan d’Arc ttwas always “ the tree;’’ and 

often, in the calm @emmer’s “would 

steal from het aud, in; way 

to the foragt-of geek ®est. and pleasant. 

thoughts bemeath this inviting the woods, 
Upon this pleasant movulight img. the ng 

girl had not rested long tn her Melitude ere was 

aware that @ume stood bi her. | 
Looking ap, With s tremon@f alarm confthg @ver 

her, she tutued toward the der, But “ehe 

could utter #ayllable Dame Deurell's voice taliypon 

her ears. - ; 
“Yon do wisely to seek L’Arbre'des Dawsea, ewest 

Joan d’Arot Tris here the spirits will give 

tidings of your mission! ‘Ihe time is, 

when you trust leave your quiet little bome wall 

village of don 

to battle for 

in the stars’ 


sant girl’s that tends herdather's flocks upon 
side near-her home, . You were born to 


kingdom, an@ Frante te 


and so I stayed longer than I meant ; but I will go 
now, Paul ;” and as she spoke Joan rose, and with an 
added “Bon nuit, mon ami,” would have passed the 
young man and hastened home, =. © 

But Paul All eras in his stroug 
love, and, catching one 3 said, huskily, 
while he trembled with emotions" * 

“Joan, wait ame ‘ 
all, will you be my 
tightly and loo 
ing her answer. 

“T can never 


wedded to my sountty 


** Joan, you 
cried, hoarsely,, ™ 


a 





to lead brave men to battle—the singe 
reer whet, & as 
be 


maid, there is bitterness youd; ama 
tis written plainly thet therete no other way, 
thou must tink this cug to the very , 

“ What meanestthou, 
indeed, seek out the 
service, to 


. — | fortumes: 
oan, turnin inrge eyeute questioning falt-cyon 
her visitor, . PY * + aot 

“Thou sayest %, maidieDbhy heart aiff tell 
what is thy mission, List to its 
wilt not err.” 

And before the girl coul@ offer other words of 
questionings or doubts the dame had turned from her 
and passed silently away as she came, 

Joan d’Are sat for more than half an hour in silent 
meditation, She felt the old dame’s words true in 
part.. She must seek the dauphin and help: him re- 
trieve his fallen fortanes. Did not her heart and 
her whole being thrill with, patriotism and ardour 
every time she heard of a battle fought between her 
beloved couatrymen and the Euglish invaders? And 
though, as was too often thecase, the French people 
Jost the day, yet Joan’s heart never for once faltered 
in the conviction that success would ultimately attend 
her beloved country. 

For the effemivate, yet good-hearted dauphin, 
Charles, she held the highest reverence. He 
never yet been anointed with the holy. oil and 
crowned, King of France, If this could bat be accom- 
plished, then Joan felt certain the people would 
follow him on the battle-field, would rally around his 
standar:,.aud bear him out as their true and loyal 
sovereign. 

And she must assist iniell this! Yes, she must 
even go forward.and prepare the way for her king to 
be crowned at Rheims. 

Joan felt all this solemnly and firmly in. her soul ;,, 
and she realized that the time was fast: approaching 
—was very near—when she should go out upon her 
mission, 

Again in her dreams was the young girl inter- 
rupted ; and this time by the voice of Paul Alluf, ag 
that young man came up the path from the stream in 
the forest. 

“I have been looking for you, Joan, Itis some time 


since you went out from the cot and votre pére | his hands. : , 
aang I inten > Whos John d’Aro listened to the tidings thet |; 


and mére are growing fearful that-semeevil:has be- 
tided you. I went down to the village, thinking yon 
might have taken a fancy to visit Eloise Veinne, but 
you. had not been thither ;. then, as I came. aay, 
saw old Dame Dourell, and sh® said—though I don’t 
know how she knew I was looking for you—,Whom 
thou seekest, Paul Aluf, is sitting under the shadow 
of L’Arbre des Dames,’. So I came,thither.as fast. as 
I could, and tind you alone, and dreaming as ugual; 
Joan, will you never give up this habit, and become 
like other maids of your years?” he asked, half 
angrily, for the young man was vexed that Joan had 
absented, herself the whole evening;. and he was be- 
coming tired with waiting for her to wake up and 
re‘ura his affection. 

“Is it very late?” asked Joan; ronsing herself. 
“Tam sorry. } have stayed so long away. I went to 
the chapel for evening service, and then I sat. me 
down to thiak a few moments wnder the old tree. 
The ntoonlight and the stars seemed so lovely, and 
the little stream’ running down there made. such 


pd : 


Sa cciear| 


severity, for they were exceedingly displeased that 
she had refused her importunate suitor. 50 the 
maid grew daily to fear them more and more, and 
did not dare reveal the, thoughts and desires, that 
continually haunted her mind, 


CHAPTER V. 

Oz day fhere came to the village of Domremy the 
news that the English were before the gates of 
Orleans; and the hearts of the citizehs grew faint 
with fear as to the issue of the last great struggle, 
which Shep, eaginrt would soon be fought belore 
that city. If Orleans, were taken, then the dauphin 
must fly to the mountains, and perchance, be com- 
pelled to leave his native land. 

But, day after “nf, pero away, and no great battle 
wae announced, ) i 
city gates;and constantly strengthened their position 
by the arrival of new. forces; and though nearly 
every day petty fights occurred outside the walla 
‘between some small on, of, .the French and 
English soldiery,, yet it was soon plainly perceived 
that the invaders would oy &. new ally in their 
attack upon the town—and that ally the powerful 
one of starvation—to reduce them to-surrender. 

The English forces had been Paty by the Duke of 
Bedford, under the leadership of ‘the Earl of Salis- 
bury, with instructions to defeat and entirely over. 
throw Charles, the dauphin; and great success had 
thus far attended effort made by the éarl, Many 
towns had capitulated to him; and -at, len he 
stood, with his powerfal, advancing army before the 
gates of Orlesus and waited for that city to fal) into 


Orleans ‘was besieged—that the fortunes.of the king 
were at their lowest ebb—she felt it was time for her 
to fulfil her destiny, for the maid had become firmly 
persuaded in her mind that, thtough: her #id and 
presence, the siege of Orleans was to be raised and 
the dauphin anointed with the holy oil at Rheims kad 
proclaimed King to the populace. 
One day Jon obtained, permission. to. visit her 

cousin Maxie at Petit Burey, Arriving at her uncle 
Dusand Laxart’s, she found them in humbler quarters 
than, on, her previous visits; but, Joan was so intent 
onthe errand. that bad brought her hither thatshe 
scarcely,.poted that her cousin 
thianer, and had lost her ery 
little. did she dreant when 
questions concerning the young people of Doniremy; 
and Payl. Alluf amid the others, that her cousin’s 
jleart:beat more quickly at the mention of the young 
man’s name, and. that it, was thinking of him as Joan’s 
own lover which;had caused thischauge in her looks 


avie plie 





sweet music, that I forgot how the time sped. on, 


and words, 


~ *Child, what are doing 
| mit to seeing the xing sxpatiel his 


English sat down before the |, 


bey gm ,growa | 
Spirits ore ;, and | 
i Yes "with } Jonn, and her body- 


When Joan made known her visit to her uncle 
Durand Lazxart was astonished, and at first in- 
credulous. _But the maid seemed so earnest and 
sincere, so assured of success if sh» could but go on, 
that at leugth Durand Laxart became a convert to 
the teath of her mission, and willingly offered to ac- 

pany ‘her ‘to Vanco and.-obtain audience 
i t, an@ Jay the subject 
ighiag ‘the subject more 


niece's Story to the governor. 
n received , with’ducredulity and cou- 


ae eet 


3 and she de- 
from him 


tos interview" 


jane Beckwith her uncle to Petit Burey, but 
ashi 
pe ensinn aoe 


here? Mast we sub- 
kingdom, and to 
ourselves becoming English ?” he asked, 

ue ny Binds. Dovitiiennet he 

“Lam Cc) . ire. de. 
send ‘nie tie alaplial Tt 4s weedful that 
before mid-Lent I stand ia she-daupbin’s presence, 
for it is appointed untg mete recover, this realm of 
France. ald ay Yaar om willingly romale to 

the s 7 fF’ mother, for : no 
ps fons for me. Fe wey musi, Recalls Beeret oo 
Wills it,” call 

So impressed was this good gentleman the 
artlessnegs and faith of the maid that he parsed to 


ut go 


Lconduct. her bimself.to the king;.and, taking Lard 


hand, bade her;/keep up good heart, for she shi 
soom behold the dauphin aad tell him, what had 
brought her to bis presence, ' ate 
Other gentlemen ia. Vaneoulsurs pow. became con-,, 
verts, to the truth of Joan, d-Arc's missien to th 
‘king; and ove, Bertrand. de Poulegny offe 
D a ph ilgtimage to court... 
be elapsed, and as the governor receiv: 
no reply to his letter sent to tho king it was d 
pan jm and her partizaus should set out for the, 
uphin's pee. +f pe 
. And te Beat in Lent,the 13th of Febrn- 
ary, 1429, De , adlegny, Colet de: Viena © c 
Mayle stems t, Richard,» king's od eh he 
t ma men , he jou . 
pela But and Pies Breccunirigt pur a 
horse for her to ida, and De Meig attended to the 
other expenses of the  apenciMary' rd is that. 
gentleman, was aftexwands rewarded by the King. 
‘ aa eg on witite As wore ime to the 
jo and ‘the iuelament seasop, it being winter, 
an cold and roygh wea her.» . 
ust befoae she rot out. Jaeques and Isabeau gh 
and her brother Pierre, came RS cenednemet 
Joan farewell. They would heye endeavoured to. 
persuade her to relinquish her wild, jazardous 
undertaking, but they saw/it waa useless, and go 
they bade her adjeu, with weeping and ‘laments 
tion; for they felt tliat they should nero Are 
their tender Joan back wander their homely rook 
again... ' 
' >. er brother Pierre was most hopeful,’ ant! deter- 

} thiued to Listed a 4 Joan, aftat first rerurning home, 
, with his parents, But, the maid set out era he game. 
ack, and it was some litle time afterward ‘ 

ierre 4” »eecompayied al A 

sad bes Bods gop a 8X MAHPHTD 
| | It was.a'long gad tiresome route; the coe 
was full of danger from the siraggling soldiery fi 
both armies, ani the roads Were rigged an nge- 
| tous, yet'Joan kept up. brave Spirit; and though’ she” 
muet often have suffere.. from the ‘hardships the 





| Way yet she uttered no word of gonplaint, 
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Sometimes it sdemed' to those’ who devdmpanied 
her thet this was'wToolisti, wild, fréak, “and 
they were almost ‘tem ted to’'take the life of ‘the 
brave young maid, and returt to their homes without 
exposing themselves to further ridicule. But better’ 
thoughts prevailed, end. tijey atl reached Giew 
in'eafety; and bere Joan foudid “k surrounded 
by the defondsiof the datpliin, te whom @he quickly 
anpounced her ‘missiou—* to ‘crown the ‘tthe and 
raise the siege oPOreahal™ = 

Stories of the aad amet ots of the maid hy ow 
out amid the peop! , nog fl . 9 the 
king; and the populags began ‘to ‘flock “around Mage 
ard greet her with enthusiasm, and many’ beli¢ved 
that she was sent froti lies ven 
“"the pure bearvof the tld beat with 

’ pure rho : ‘fo 
quickened hopes ‘when she saw be ath received 
by the inasses. But she mast see the dj 1p, and'so 
she waited; and ‘her partisans who had 


her sent on word to Charles that there was 9 maiti’|’ whence the couriér entered: A moment later he ad-’ 
' him concern- 


from Domreny who 'would ‘spedk' with 
ing: his- kingdom. ; 

While Joan d’Aro: waited ‘her wonpietey com- 
mands she was joined by her brother Pierre, ' 
anddodeeith: Wa, baveieed inp. ts garb; but 
though the maid looked ypon this’ other with scru- 
tivizing eyes; yet she was in the firm belief that she 
had never seen him ‘before.’ ' . j 

“ This is Andrew de Vere, a friend T foundin Van-’ 
couleurs, to keep nie company hither, Joan. He had 
heard of you, and desired to follow. with me whither 
you should. lead,” said Pierre d’Ate fn reply ‘to her 
questioning glance. And so Joan credited her 
brother's ‘words, and knew fot that’ thé’ disguise 
covered the face. and form of her rejected lover, Paul 
Allof, who was henceforth to follow her on td the 
war, a meee oe 


; CHAPTER VI. 

In the castle of Chinon there were'high revelry, 
music and: dancing ; and the luxuries of the table were 
being {fully enjoyed by the young, ‘graceful and plga- 
suresloving dauphin of France’ as, surrounded by a' 
set of gay courtiers’ and ‘béau “women, Charles’ 
the Fourth forgot for time bis*lost ‘battles and ‘ill 
fortunes, and’gave himself up tothe festal scene. 

The hour was evéning; thé‘ period ‘that when 
the famous battle of Hertings was being fought,‘and. 
yet the king’ was away from the stetie of carnage, 
and five: hundred 
death on the field of slaughter, 

In on apartment, decked with Wl ‘the grandenr 
that the dauphin’s fallen fortune pealk around 
him, the revelry went on through thé léug hours 
of ‘the night. ‘The day had been -epént’in plea- 
sure, and far into the startit ‘hours tie guiety con 
tinued, A 

Solt straine of music fell upon the perfumed air, 
light feet tead'the measeres of the*wildering dance, 
and: beaatiful, bigh-bred ee 
and with fascinating, courtly manners; through 
the changes beside ‘their’ ‘courtly; ‘noble Lo 
And amid the gayest of ee tape, o young 
dauphin, with the beautifal “Agnes @arel, in most 
comely attire, a6 lis fair partner, danced merrily 
with his guests, F HWTOGSt 

And while this gay festa? seen’ ‘wae goigg on 
in the castle of Chinon there was)’ wpow the ré: 
leading to its walls, arider hastening onward inthe 
darkness with a message to theking.' Tie few. stars 
that shone in the vault of heaven lighted! the: mes- 
senger’s path, and éuward he’ ‘caine; to the 
Castle of Chinon, bearing news of the wounded 
Durrois, and the five hundred ‘breve solilars of the 


realm. nes pea 2 é i pela 

As the courier drew near the*castle; and caw the’ 
brilliant ‘light Masking from the diamond-pared 
ic or nat ‘lowering, an@ he ‘nruttered, | 
sullenly: 

“A brave: sovereign,! entely| té retmuin “here! in 
dle:-pleastre: when ‘hondreds * of! gutlant soldiers 
are being slain for want of ‘his aid ‘and eacourage- 
ment... df the dauphin: does not bestir’ himbelf 
his kingdom is lost for ever to him; and he willbe 
forced toifiy im dieguise from the laud of hie birth!” 
And with frowbing brow the messenger crossed the 
drawbridge and rode through the avenue til h 
flung \berselé from the‘saddle atthe 

In obedience to his loud:aud peremptory sumayons 
thestout daken door was quickly thrown ajar by°ue 
of the-daupbin's vassdle “:aud, striding past him, 
li roug a the “tong halts and cortidorsp net ‘staying, 
even to unbuckle his spurs, went the messenger front 
Durrois, tilt die*stood’ before the open doorof ‘the 
caloom where; Obaties' and ‘his: gay ‘company were jn 
revelry and pleasure forgetting’ the affaires of the 
kingdom “,’i its 6. e160? BA Wong ds nob I 

Them there came'a pause'in the-dance'and a hush 
in the revelry, for a sight of ‘this: -begrimmed 
messenger, with the-sharp click of his spurs ringing 


Taape te man | 


Pren¢h-soldters were left to their again 


| ypon the floor, his garmapts ‘beating test of the 
‘retent battle; and his-ewordihalf-drawn from the 
ecabbatd, jast-es it had ‘been when he sprang upon 
Phis horse at his eommandefs words and dasled 
away to Chinon with tidingsof the defeat, awe fell on 
the assembly, 6) es! ehO on 

’ eee this stern warrior'e thus: boldly 
‘and grimly into the eatoon, all gaiety asevery 
‘ialeemmet Cepemantuecend onaitel ‘his 


uttered, in sharp, impatient tones: 
*Sirrehe, [ “must ‘have entrance to the king: I 
| bring him ieypértant news'from the field of battle!” 
Then the door bed been bee She a he stood 
before them; The dauphim ‘also must ‘have heard: 


the dance and stood with eyes fastened upon the door 


_vancedtoward the indo. His face was pale, but his 
‘step and bearing became firmand manly as he asked ; 
} “ What wouldst thou of ue’at this unseemly haar, 
‘sir courier ? « Thy business must be pressing, indeed, 
to interrupt-our pleasure thas!” lei Ma 
“ Oh, king, thou sayest. truly.’ My message ie preas- 
ing and most sorrowing too; and I haverridden ‘hard 
to deliver it Durrois ie sore wounded’ ‘in ‘to-day's 
battle, the flower of our army'cut. down, and Orleans 
upon the point of surrendering to King Henry's men, 
‘whosit before its gates, a’ ig an early entrance!” 
At these ‘words from the warrior ‘the youthful 
Charles for one ‘brief moment. bent a ig head 
upon his‘breast. The brightness hadeall fied from 
his manner, and whén be again raised his face there 
wasé woight of sorrow upon his handsome features 
as he said, ina voice of oe griefandanguish::) | 
* Oh, unlucky king thatL am! Born ‘to's throne, 
the only true‘heir. Oh, my beloved: France, ‘would 
that I could save farther from the deepoiler's 


denied us; and my kingdom must be lost ‘to me'and ' 
I become an exileand wanderer from my loved 
land!” and he smote upon his breast in 

But .some:of his courtiers advanced ‘with words of 


” 
¥ 


not 60, ‘site. : Phere ‘are enough stout 
hearts and’ brave hands’ left to fight for you and 
a Soe, wia ¢he kingdom back to you 


And the messenger said, ima clear, ringing voice, 
as he bent his kdewto tho dauphin: 

“ While there islife there is hope! Victory isever 
to the brave, my king! The soldiers need re-auima~ 
tion. France needs to be awakened; for the people’s 
hearts are true to their loved King Charles:the Fourth 
| —yet they dare not show it too openly, forthe eoemy 
are in power; and death would be their portion did 
‘they take up arms for Franee and be unsuccessful.” ' 

“ By my faith, thow sayest traly!" exclaimed. the 
deuphin, the fires of martial ardour coming into bis 
blue:eyes and his features lighting up with'a new ex- 
pression, '* Thou sayest'truly, sie messenger; aud 

only wish I'had the stern heart.ofia. warrior, brave 
as yourself, to lead themon to battleiaud to victory. 
Much I fear me that I was never born for tented tield, 
for eannon smoke, and smell:of burning: powder ; bat 
’tis pressed upon. me, and Heaven will: steike out for 
me the way through: which to pass outward, sithor 
to power or te defeat!” and, saying this, the dauphia 
motioned the messenger to retire, bidding one:of his 
noblemen attend him to the refreshment-room at the 
farther end of the hall. i i 
, — weg Pe la pate withdrew 
rom the saloon, and, own ‘private apart- 
ments, Shrew steel csewh aah ‘im \deep abandou- 
ment of geiefvat his: own hitherto weak efforts to 
secure: the: rights. bel g to him and his now 
seeming powerlessness to do anything to.regain them, 

Bysand-byé the oaken«panelled door swung back’ 
upon its hinges, and Mary of Anjou came in and 
kpelt:besidecher husband. 66 ©) 

'* Do not sit theedowningriefymy king and liege,” 
‘she said, in hetsweet tones; aud, taking one of the 
dauphin’s*hands within ‘her own, she drew his bead 
upon her shoulder. Then she added, “I have but 
justicome from the messengér, sire, aud he ‘bade me 
say to thee that thy cause wasenot eo h as 
thou dost bold :it, ‘Therearé many who will fly to 
thy did if thou wilt only go thyself'to the battlefield 
and urge them forward; ‘And surely, my king, 
thou wilt not falter now,’ when all—thy very kiog- 
dom eveo—is pending in ‘the coming encoanter.’” 

The youthful king raised himself, and, shaking off 
‘the weakness whict) had evept ‘upon’ him for a-brief 
space, he said, in firm topes: « 

“Phou sayest well, my beloved wife. Thou art 
a good and wise-counselior. I must awake from my 
pleasant‘dreams'by your side and take up sterner 
duties than to listen ‘to the music of your’ voice.as 





a1 | . tied, St 
‘Those néatest the door had heard the sound of a: 


ip attendance there, aed had caught these words! 
‘Peale if not for my ‘own.” 


these words of his visitor, for he suddenly paused it |: 


you 
hand! But I fear itis impossible, All success seems: 


You sing to me pleasant songs! of love and pleasure. 
[ must leave you and:go. ont and. win our crowa 
‘back; ‘that I may place it. wpoe your fair brow; and 
yet how much ‘rather wonld I remain by your side 
how much rather listen to you than to the rude 
‘epund of cannonry--how. much rather look into your 
‘eyea;than to face the steeland glare of battle and 
encounter the fierce gazé of the advancing ememy ! 
‘But it cannot be, I have wn @ very coward in 
‘your presence, my sweot Mary, and I must not dally 
longer er m love for your ’sweet' society will make 
me « dastard, and I shall weakly ‘give up my erown 
“without an attempt to save it, even for my coantry’s 


“Nay, my king, I will not keep thee then, but wi’? 
bid you go at once from my presénce, and forget'me 
‘even'if it were necessary for the saving of the king- 
dom P* replied the princess; in brave, heroi¢language. 

“That could never be, my beloved; biit’ should 

Qhartes forget his own déur wife it were time, in- 
dead, that he had Jost the realm. But it‘is impos- 
sible that he could forget his sweet Mary of Anjou; 
0 we will not harbour a thought against our nvutual 
confidence, but will only think{ of how our sceptro is 
to be secured to usin the futare.” 

And for an hour or more the youthful dauphic ana 
‘Mary, his wife, sat side by side in earnest conversa- 
tion till they were interrupted ‘by the chime of the 
/silvery-toned clock in the hall ontside, tolling the 
midnight hour; and then the princess’ arose, and, 
‘bestowing ‘@ eweet caress upon her king and bus- 
band, stole softly fromthe room and sought ker own 
apartmont, where she waé soon ‘disrobed’ by her 
‘Airing+woman, and threw herself upon her coach to 
seek a pleasant slumber, in which sweet’ dreams of 
her beloved liege were largely mingled. 

Tn’his own chamber the dauphin alg6 sought his 
couch ; but it wag mot to sléep calmly and undis- 
‘turbed. His ment Was nervous and excit- 
able, and he could not rest. ‘There came to his mind 
visions ‘of those fallen in the day’s battles, and the 
otters fleeing before the’ enemy; and he imagined 
that he should soon be compelled to flee from Orleans 
and retire into the province of Latguedoe, to hide 
‘/himeelf amid ite mountain fastnesses, and perhaps 
from there be compelled to fly again fromthe pur- 


feuing’Eugiish, wotil ‘his own land would hold no 


‘place for his weary feet. , 

The following day the messenger returned ‘to Dur- 
rois, with word from the dauplin that he feared he 
was powerless to do anything for the army; but 
‘that he would endeavour to rally the people aud 
send to his aid, if it were a possible thing. 

After the courier had gone, however, Charles sat 
down again in weakness and indecision ; and though 
many of his wisest advisers came to him and planned 
immediate action he seemed even then loth to 
rouse himself ‘eafficient to carry these plans inte 
execution. 

Many of the fairest Indies of the court came to 
him, aud with pleading tones besought him to make 
one more effort to retrieve his blighted prospects; 
and Mary, his wife, with tearful entreaty and brave, 
noble words, urged him to arouse from ‘his stupor and 
bring’ @ brave and hopeful countenance into the 
couucile, and go thence to victorious winning back of 
his erown upon the battle-field of Orleans. 

But something seemed to keep Charles’ back. It 
was not that he was not really brave at heart, for 
when once aroused he could be ‘stern and brave. 
But it seemed to him that it was useless to attempt 
the’ unequal strife. His° enemies were in victory, 
‘flushed with success, and many of Gis own country- 
men were with the foe, Town after town bed been 
carried by ‘the English. Theit atmies wore power- 
ful.’ They waited even now béfore ‘tlie gates’ of 
Orleans, aud it seemed but too certain that that place 
must to them at last; and thar, oncé surrendered, 
‘then’all Prance would'be lost. Ando, with these 
harrowing thoughts gaining force in his mind, the 
dauphin satin his own ‘a ent’ alone for séveral 
days, aud gave himself'up to grief and inaction. 
| But’ while ‘he-thus sat and bémoaned ‘there was 
help coming ‘wilich*he @reatiéd ‘not of—even from 
@ young shepherd maid from the far-away province 
‘of Domremy—the maid whose Heaven-sent mission 
it Was to save'the realm. ; ‘ 


(To be continued.) 


TALENT AND Tact.—Talent, it has been eaid, 
knows what to do, tact knows how to do-it ; talent is 
wealth, tact is ready money; talpnt has many compli- 
ments from the bench, tact touclies the fees of the 
client ; talent makes the world wouder that it gets on 
no faster, while tact itesfastonish t that it gets 
on so fast, Tact makes no false step; it takes all 
hints; and, by keeping its eye on the weathercock, is 
able to take advantage of every wind. ‘This prompt- 
ness in seizing an opportunity, and diligence in 














following it up, are scarcely less valuable than iu 
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dustry. Tustances might be given indofinitely of the 
resulis that have followed the immediate ultilizing of 
an accidontal discovery in mathematical demonetra~ 
tion, in chemical analysis, mechauical iuveation, and 
fn manufacturing operation. 


THE HEIR OF INGLESIDE. 
—_ +> — 
CHAPTER I... 

Tne priucipal incidents of the following story are 
yet within the memory of many living, and some aro 
living who acted parts therein. One of tho chief in- 
cideuts of the sea came under the writer's own obser- 
vation, as did the most important of the closing 
scenes, Henco the reader may not find our Ingleside 
nor our Oxii.gton. upon the map, though be sure they 
had an existence, if not. in latitude and in name, yet 
all the,same, 

There was a shadow. upon Ingleside. Tho master 

lay dead in. the grand .old mansion, and people 
mourned. Of, relatives by blood there, were fow, 
very few, to note the departure of the good old 
man, but his goodness.had endeared him to. many, 
and he had been a Christian neighbour to the multi- 
tude, 
Walter Hargrave dicd.on Wednesday, the, ninth of 
December, 1840, and as a few circumstances of the 
time, anterior are necessary to an understanding of 
our story we will briefly give them, 

The family at Ingleside had consisted of Walter 
Hargrave, aged sixty ;, of an adopted son, named 
Tlorace Moors, aged twenty-one; of sousekeeper, 
named Edith Somerby, aged thirty; aud of a few 
faitli{ul house-seryants and farm-hands. 

Hargrave hadnever married. In his youth he had 
plighted his fafth.and given his love to Clara Edgar- 
ton. Later he went to.sea with aujuncle, promising 
Clara that they would be married when he returned, 
Two years passed, avd word camo that tho sbip bad 
been Jost, and then Clara, in answer to the tearful 
entreaties of ber parents, gave her hand, without her 
Leart, to a man of means, named Moore, 

Three years after her marriago Walter Hargrave 
came home to tel] the story of shipwreck and 
disaster upon a far-away desert island. When he 
knew all he could not in his heart blamo Clara; and 
yet from that time they were not Lappy, 

Years, long. years, passed away, and Hargrave, 
grown wealthy and retired from business, was on his 
way home to England. Op board the samo steamer 
was a widow andehor son. With tho sou Hargrave 
formed an accidental acquaintance and liked him, 
He wasa youth of. not more than eighteen, singu- 
larly beautiful.and manly, with a clear, healthful 
ekip, and a faco beaming with intelligence, .He gave 
his name as Horace Moore, 

lby-and-byo Mr. Hargrave asked fer the young 
man’s mother. She was quite ill, and confined toher 
berth, so Horaco had reported; and his look 
told that he was anxious. The old gentleman's 
sympathies were excited, and he soon gained an in- 
troduction to the invalid, and found her to be the 
Clara of the other years. 

A little while, and the long season. of shadow was 
forgotten, and the twain returned to the love-light 
and warmth of the time agone, Clara’s husband bad 

been dead: three, years, and she was now dependent 
almost entirely upon her true and faithful, son for 
support, Young as he was, he had already gained 
an enviable official position at sea, and was now only 
on @ short vacation, his own shipowners having ob- 
tained free passage for himself and mother on the 
present trip. 

Bright hours, they, were. Love’s young, dream 
had not forgottep,.a single one of the,tender me~ 
mories, nor was .asingle strain of the old music 
warped from its sweet harmony, , Tenderly, lovingly 
they talked of the far-away times, shutting up their 
thoughts entirely to the passages of cloud intervening, 
It wasa space of eestatic joy. In those.few short days 
Clara lived a life that.gave glorious light of love on 
the road to heaven, and Walter Hargrave. felt that 
the bliss of a lifetime had been crowded into the 
golden moments, ; 

But the blow was to fall,. One, day Clara’s face 
grew very pale, as though done with earth, and her 
eyes grew preternaturally bright, as though taking 
light from the angels. Walter held her to his bosom 
and asked her why she breathed” so quickly and so 
weakly. 

“Ob, my darling,” be said, “go with mo and be 
the light and life of Ingleside.” 

“My only love,” she answered, with a smile," I 
will be your light and life in beaven if I can.” 

But Walter Hargrave felt that he could not have it 
so. With all his power of sympathy and of love he 
nursed the failing woman, and with all bis power 
of faith be prayed to Heaven. But the saving of 
the earth-life was not to be. The angel host bad 





The shadows of evening had fallen, and only the 
throbbing of the seething heart of the great shi 
broke the stillness; and even that throbbing ha 
become of such use, aud. was of such consonance of 
rhythm, that ite ceasing would have crushed the har- 
mony of the hour. Clara’s head lay upon Walter's 
bosom, and his strong arms were around her. 

Talk of youthful love! There is one great love of 
a lifetime, and when this Jove Jasts into. the evening 
it is great and holy, coming nearer to the warmth of 
the love eternal. -The/tree, heart of youth never 
grows old.. The brow.may become seamed, and 
shadowed, the head may become silvered like snow, 
and the limbs may forget their strength and their 
cunning; but the. hearts of, suchas; truly and 
righteously grow old, is Gtted, in the last hour, as the 
heart of a little child, for birth into. the kingdom 
where love and g are ever present aad 
eternal, [ j 

Walter, since you have made me believe that my 


while longer, But.it may notbe, The -hand, of 
transition .is upon me, even how....My son, whom I 
dearly love, aod who .will have no. near relative 
living when 1 am, gone, must contiaue on hig way. 
You will help him if you can, He isa good boy, and 
has dy. fair start in his profession,” 

“Clara, loave the boy with.me. L, will do by him 
as though he were my,own son. But of yourself— 
< there not something we can do? Oh! 1 must not 
ose Y : 

“It will mot be, for long, Walter. You were my 
first—have been my only love. And in this there has 
been no falsehood. Farnell Moore knew from the 
first where my beart/was, and he never spoke harshly 


Jn relation thereto. In the world to come 1 know 


Heaven,will let the: first true love of a, life be the 
leading lightof earthly memory. Ob!, It will not be 
for long, Walter—not for long.” 

And thegray-haired man sat there .and held the 
dying woman ia his arms, and upon his bosom she 
{oll asleep—fell into the peacoful sleep that isto know 
no more shock of earthly waking. ;: 

There were within four days’ sail of port, and 
Walter Hargrave preserved the body of the deceased, 
and had it sacredly interred. And he.asked Ilorace 
Moore to remain with him. He had. conceived a 


+} strong love for the youth, and could not give him up. 


Finally Horace consented, if. Mr. Hargrave would 
obtain his discharge from the British East India 
service, to live with him as a son, provided he was 
allowed to make bimselfuseful. + - 

The discharge was obtained, and aller a timo 


+ 


living might give joy to you L would fain-tive a little } y hora, eradh Jad i 
wow gee “Ay, but, WalterHargrave has. been dyiog, and 
Lyon has engaged his weakening moments, Go at. ; 


ren on lores 2 lor 
FF and esteemed the th 
whom her master had adopted; ent Mabe ee 
aim of life paramount over another, it, was to serve 
these two. , a 
“Bi ” she said to the young man, when he 


excited—“ you must. go at once to your guardian, and 
leave him not 
the sat thew 
most me. 
“You. a9 Edi 
interest at stake of which I might be 4, bam 
The woman caught him by the ann, and .feirly 
, #0 concentrated was her feeling: 

I doubt if there is a.den iquit, i i 
Tesh ial wet 8.8, le of iniquity in which he is not 


last. night, and. came,back this morning.” ' 
“Tati, Ste negro Seems lee as well as 


ounce and. see your guardian, and leave him not again, 
save to call me.” 


Horace 

“My boy, igi you?! ye cou Ligon) 

“ Tt is 1, my,moro than father, . I could not come 
sooner, The case di 
But how is it,.with, you 2.” , ‘ 

“ It is well,--Horace. Sit down by myside, I want 
to tell you how tliey tried to wake me believe that 
ree were—But why should I tattle. Sit down, my 


| AE drew a.chair to the bedside and sat down. 


Merton,, I shiak ho.means well enough,, but he is 
not strong. If I lived I should never press him. Ho 
is tho father of Lily, and she is agood girl. Ah! my 
boy, you know her! ; Well, you both have my bless- 
ing! Come nearer, Horace. You remember your 
mother? But you do not remember, for yon do not 
know, the days. when she and I were young. But 
you know, what sho told.me with her dying speech, 
my boy, that, sho, would be mine, and only mino, in 
the world to come ?,, You remember ?” 

“ Yes, dear guardian, I remembor, very well.” 

“Bless youymy boy. Draw your seat nearer. Ab, 
my boy, I see 3.0n your face, They flit across 
like clouds... But never mind. I doubt if my eyes 
aro,as as they once were, Those same dark 
spots look all light now.” 

Tho sick, man called.for drink, and then asked 
Horace to go.end call Edith. 








the young man, at bie own urgont request, was 
allowed to enter the office of Asher Merton, Esq., 
of Oxington, to study law. ‘ 

‘*¥ou can deas you please: in this respect,” said 
Tlargrave. “I suppose a knowledge of law will 
not be amiss in your care. for the property which 
I shall leave in your charge.” 

“My dear friend,” said Horace on one occasion 
—and he spoke with a heartinesa:which lasted for 
all time—‘‘L will set forth in lifeto steer my own 
ship and work her sailing. | lf, in:thectiitie to come, 
your love and confidence shall fall upon me in a 
golden shower;:I would: have my life so attuned 
that the deed shall be.more to my heart than the 
gold, I would. have:the!\deeper treasure. ia the 
memory of the giver rather!thaa in the gift.” 

On which occasion: Walter Hargravo. threw: his 
erms around the youth, kissed lim, and said: 

“Dear. boy, you don't: know how: like! your 
mother. you are... Bless her sainted .apirit! and 
bless you! I love you, Horace, and:D»only ask, 
for the ‘rest of my. days ou earth, that: your love 
may be my warmth and my joy!” 

And Horace tried that it should -be #o..-No, he 
did not try. His life: so naturally, in’ love and 
reverence, ran -its:\course, that iticould not heve 
been otherwise. r a 2 afer 

One day in autumn, when; Horace Moore had 
been three years an intate.of! Ingleside Mansion, 
Edith Somerby came to him and told him: that she 
feared Mr, Hargrave waa dangerously ill. 

“It cannot be,”’ said Horace, “He ‘has only 
a cold, which your kind nursing ought soon to 
overcome,” . ‘ 

Horace was on the point .of starting: for London, 
where he had business .in,court to attend to for Mr. 
Merton, Edith advised him.to ‘let Mr. Merton, go 
and attend to it himself. But the youth saw Mr. 
Hargrave, and wasassured, with gushing and hearty 
confidence, that he might go to London with safety. 
And the old man pooh-poohed excessively at the idea 
of his being really ill. 

And so Horace Moore went to London. 

Edith Somerby was the daughter of a poor farmer 
whom Walter Hargrave had materially assisted, and 
ove who had been robbed by-death of an early love, 
and hence the faith and strength of her prime were 
given to the master who had been kind to her and 





come, aud awaited the new member. 


“T have business,” hesaid, “and I want Edith pre- 
sent, I have t, confidence in Edith. And you 
will confide ay Horace—both you and Lily. She 
is a true woman, is Edith Somerby.” 


youth, warmly, ‘She loves and reveres yon.”’ 

'“ Ay, she ig ageodigirl. Goand call her. Say to 
her that, would see her at once.” 

Horace went ag directed, and, having found Edith, 
they geturned together to the sick man’s, chamber, 
where the housekeeper had trimmed the lamp and re- 


and reported : 
“I am ‘here, master”? ° 
de it you, ith?" .- 


“ Why, do gou leave me in the dark ?’’ 

“* Do, you find it dark?” jo. ss 

“ Of course L.do,, Is it.not night?’’ 

“ Yos,”,y, nit 0 evo Mou j 
“ Then Jight the lamps.” 


Hargrave iffhe.copld see, - F b, 
He did not auswer her at once, but after s time he 


said ; : 
“It ie finished. TellClara Lam coming!” « ' 
And those were.the last words he spoke, He passed 
away with a. smile 
smiled gratefully 
visitor,» ».! » itil 2 
Both Edith and Horace were too stricken todo more 
sben send for Mr, Merton and then to; keep order in 
e house. 


and who was.) lawyer of considerable ability, had 
been for years Mr. Hargrave’s attorney, and he came 
in on this evening to take, charge of the papers and 
put certain books and documents under lock and 


key. ’ 

it was after ten o'clock when the. lawyer. went 
away, and he left a young man named Stephen Cahill 
to watch in the ars: through the night. 

‘IT don’t know as there is any need of it,” he said 
to Edith, before he left; “but it is well enough te 
have a watcher, and Ididu’t think any of your folks 





would bein, just the mood to doit. Stephen is uo, 





ve,and understood him 


returned—it was in the evening, and Edith was much . 


He, is very low, and during. 
7s iy Veh eat yng 


as though I had s : ' 
ishi be robbed 


hissed into his, 
*You do not know Lyon Heraraye asl know him... 
B 
well-known. | Ho. went to London, . 


wont, and found his friend vory low iadeod, 


d not come on until yesterday...’ 


plenished, the, fire. _Then.she went to the bedside, 


‘Edith lighted two more lamps, and then asked 


put out his, hands with a convulsive movement: and : 





“ My dear boy, tell. them to be casy with Ashes. » 


“I know she is.true,and loyal.to you, sir,"saidthe 


his, face, as though he bad. . 
| lovingly upon some seraphic « 


Mr. Asher Merton, with whom Horace had studied . 


-- - 
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80 tas some, but he fs ‘faithful, and may be 
upon for keeping awake." 

Edith afterwards remarked ‘to “Horace that she 
should have preferred a different watcher, but since 
Stephen Cabill had been set to the work she did not 
care to object. ; ; 

It was midnight before Edith dnd“ Horace retired. 
Shortly beforethe midnight’hour whilethe young mau 
was engaged in writing letters’ of Kote event 
to: numerous omnes of ‘the deceased, his atteation 
was called is companion to’a sound. s 

“T have heard it twice before™ “she said,’ “and 
this time I heard ff very plainly,’ Some one seems 
to be walking ‘im’ the yard." 8 + 4 

Horace got upand.went tothe window. Then he 
went to the back door, and stepped out. He saw 
nothing out of the way,and he. heard nothing. 
He came baék, aad told Edith she must have heard 
the horses in the barn...But she did not think so. 
She fancied she had been. long;-enougl used to the 
sonnds from the baro aot to.mistake them thus. 
Therenpon Horaco smiliagly replied that he would go 
out with a jantern alter, he had finished: his letters 
ead take a careful survey. ow ahusine @ 

“ L will go outnow, if yon say 0, Edith)? ; 

“No,” she said, with a slight touch of .Geggeduess 
in her tone... “ Don’t let: my» instincts induence you 
against your better judgment.” 

How slight. a thing--bow light. a .breath—will 
influence a man to. turn, the cold shoulder to the 
known good-will of bis’ best {riend.. Had Edith hinted 
by even a smile that she would go out thea and there 
with Horace Moore he would have forsaken all else 
for the time required ; but she showed little pique, 
_ he straightway. answered with pique in his own 

m. 


Horace wrote on until after midnight, aud. then 
went out with his lantern.; ‘But he found nothing, 
and told Edith she might retire and: sleep. with. as- 
evrance of safety, She bade. him good night in the 
old pleasant way, bat it wae plain from her face that 
she was not easy.. Upon the chamber stairs, a9 she 
afterwards confessed, she had more tuan halfa mind 
to go back and bid him sit up himself and watch, bat 
she thougut better (or. worse) of{it, aud, weut on. 

During the night strange noises were heard by 
other inmates of the house, and,in-the morning there 
was much questioning. And the groom andthecow- 
boy found heavy tracks in the yard and around the 
house—tracks which they could not. legitimately 
account for; but many people had.come. and gone on 
honest business during the ‘night,.and nothing could 
be made of it, On thig morning Edith,appeared sad 
and careworn; but she said she had, not. been dis- 
turbed after, she.retired. . Neither had, Horace, 

Since the papers of the deceased. were all.under 


geal of a recognized attoruey, no settlement, of, busi- 


ness was attempted until after the funeral. 
The fuveral was held, and great. was.theconcourse 


', attending. And there were singeremouruers, Traly | in, 


-& shadow was upon, Ingleside—a, darker shadow in 
fact than was. generally thought. Not only was the 
good master dead..but wany,.bright , hopes -were 

icken in.the event. 


"Qh the following day--Monday—Mr. Merton gum- 


p ‘moned all interested to attend; in, the library of jthe 


mansion, lo himself being accompanied by proper 
Official witnesses. iieb doallan yor t 
Horace Moore and Edith Somerby,were there, and 


most.of the household. servants were, present, as it, 


was generally understood that all. bad been remem- 
bored ia Say dead msu’s wi sinite , 

D Oo. present was on Hargrave, son and 
only child of Walter Hargrave’s . brother , Thomas, 
"Thomas bad been a younger brother, and, had. died 


‘away. from home. 


alter had taken the orphan nephew,se far under 
his charge as to send host an noane X y, all: his 
expenses until lic was twenty-one ; ‘and alter that he 
had set the young man up in business, promising to 
help him still focthot if he would, lielp. himself. ...But 
nan Hangers would help himself only in the way 
of evil. , 

His uncle having learned that. his life in London 
‘was simply thé life of an abandoned gamester, and 
having eought in vain.to reclaim him, let him go his 
way. aay 
Lyon was now five-and-twenty, rather below the 
medium height and size, with black hair and. black 
eyes, and a sallow face inherited from an Italian 
mother, but possessing much, grace and beauty of 
form and feature. a4 

But there was evil in his beauty, and there was 
danger in his grace, His eyes and his face were 
beautiful like the eyes aud the gleaming face of the 
snake, and. Lis bodily movements were not unlike the 
sinuous movements of the python. | 

And when those immediately interested had been 
assembled Mr. Merton removed his locks from the 
doors and the drawers of the deceased ; and when 
it is understood that property, real’ and personal, to 





the amount of a million huug in the balancé we 
sball not wonder that there was doxiety? 


CHAPTER (CI. 


Or those present 'in the library of Ingleside while 
the attorney overhauled ‘the private i eP of the 
dead. master none ‘were ‘more  riervous and* eager 
than was Edith Somerby: ‘ There had been a cloud 
upon her from the first—a’ nonition ‘of evil— 
which she could not shake off. Was ft that ‘she had 


individually great interest at stake; or was ‘it from 
‘some cause more extraneous? Nohe could’ ‘tell. 
She sat like'a statue carved from’ marble, her hands 
eet clasped, and her lips bloodless from compres- 
sion, ° f 


So was Lyon Hargravo er and anxious; but 
he was‘not paié like Edith ‘Somerby.’ He flushed 
and paled ‘by turns, #8 thongh the blow which was 
to annihilate hifi might ‘be suspended-unseen. His 
hands were clasped and utitlasped, and he sat like 
a hare watchful cf the bay of the hounds, starting 
at ae and anon éndeavouring’ to appear self- 


possessed, 

Horace Moore was nervous, but not as others were 
nervous. He seemed like one who felt out of place. 
Tn fact, he ‘edid‘to Edith, before entering, that he 
wished he cotld be legitimately ‘and properly 
away. ‘He ‘felt ‘like an \interloper. Could he 
have beet placed back one short month and allowed 
a expréss his wish to Lis guardiau he would have 
“‘ Forget no one else in memory of me. Let not 
= bounty make me a mark for the scandal of the 

eartless and the thoughtless. Let me be self-sus- 
taining.” 

He would have given up wealth, but there was 
one thing he could not have s0 readily given up; 
aud because this latter thing ‘became, unwillingly, a 
concomitant of the wealth, -an' influence was to 
operate upon his alter-life which he might not 
otherwise have felt. .’ WEEE 

Other eager facea: were theretho faces of: ser: 
vants who had served Igng and faithfully, and who 
felt sure they. would remembered,’ To such a 
small.sum would have been doubly a blessing—a 
blessing of memory from one whom ‘they had loved 
and honoured, and a blessing indeed: upon the hard 
pathway of their toilsome life: 

At the ed of half an hour'spent by the attorney, 
with two ‘of ‘his assistants he tarned ‘from ‘his 
labours and spoke: 

“ My friends, I do not finda will, I-doubt ff Mr. 
Hargrave made one,” 

For a little time the silence of death reigned in the 
apartment, é 

Edith Somerby was the first to speak. She did 
not arise, but sat erect and pale, with only the intense 
lightof her eyes to reveal how deep were her feel« 


Mr. Merton,” she said, “do you not know that 
Walter Hargrave made a will ?” 

“T know that:he made, sevoral, Miss Somerby,”’ 

** But he has made one within‘ year ?"’ 

“ Perhaps 80.” i, 9 

** And the ‘witnesses thereto were men of your own 
selection?” 

“Thad to call the witnesses, miss, seeing that all 
the testator’s immediate friends were directly in- 
terested in the instrument.” 

“ You have made ‘ao will for Mr. Hargrave sinco 
that time?” 

“I have not.” 

“And you do not know that said will has been 
destroyed 2” "Rais! i 

“I know nothing:aboutit: Mr. Hargtave was not 
in the habit of consulting. me except he’ required my 
aid. The destroying of a will’ wag very sitaple. 
There waseno copy, and our friend had only 10 do 
what he pleased with his own.” 

* But,. sity) I ask you,’’» pursued Edith, a little 
colour coming to her face,“ would’ Walter Hargrave 
have willingly died intestate ?” 

“That. ig}a .question:1 cannot answer, Miss 
Somerby.”) . 

“ But youshould know, sir-—you who did all his 
legal business. Had he not’ particular reasons for 
not wishing te pass away without leaving a will 
behind him 2” 

‘TL certainly know of-mo such reasons,” auswered 
the lawyer, crisply. 

Edith flushed to the eyes. 

“ You do. kuow of such reasons, Mr. Merton. You 
know how, in the absence of @ will, all this property 
must go, and yuu know that Walter Hargrave had 
most particular’ reasons for not wishing it thus to 


0. 
at Migs Somerby,” said Merton, with judicial dignity, 
** you are beside yourself. Perhaps,” he added, with 
an abortive attempt ata smile, “ you dwell reluctantly 
upon your-ows logs.” 


Edith atose to her fect, and spoke with forced 
calmuess, though with deep and bitter feeling : 

“Mr. Merton, you had no riglit to make that re- 
mark. If, Walter Hargrave’s ‘will is fouud be sure 
my tame will be found init; but I have not thought 
of myself on this occasion. I havé thought of others 
here around me. Of our good master’s bouaty I have 
‘largely shared, Not so these true and faithful toilers 
who: liave borne the burdén and heat of the day in 
his service. “How will thoy be left ?” 

At ‘this point Lyon’ Hargrave arose. Thus far 
he had sat like one ‘who combats a foe he cannot 
sée. As ho atose he grasped the back of his 
chair for support, and a fiercé wrath, arising from 
& cause long and deeply seated, gave him strength 
of steadiness, Ordinarily lie was not weak, and 
only contending emotions of great power liad now 
for the time uunerved him. “ 

“Pending farther search for my uticle’s will,” he 
said, “‘let this matter rest as it should—in the hands 
of my uncle’s attorney. It has been asked if Mr. 
Hargrave would not have surely left a will could 
he have had his own way. Iam not sure of that. 
We can afford, I think, to speak plainly. The whole 
thing hinges upon this single proposition: Would 
Walter Hargrave have left bis wealth to his own 
flesh and blood—to the son of his own brother—or 
would he have set at defiance all known laws of 
consanguinity, and left his property to the offspring 
of a meré adventuress—a woman who tricked and 
betrayed him in his youth only to succeed in fool- 
ing him in his childish old agé 

“T know that the heart of the poor old man did for 
@ reason warm toward this interloper; but I have 
reason to believe that he came at length to realize 
what an imbecile part he was acting. 

“Tf you ask me how, when the shadow of death 
gave solemn import to his actions, Walter Hargrave 
would have knowingly and willingly acted, I tell 
you plainly he would have answered to the calls of 
those ties of blood which liad been dear to him from 
his ‘cradle, 

“And you will permit me to say one thiug more: 
Should fortane place this estato in my possession, let 
the lIong-tried and faithful servants of Ingleside 
rest ‘assured that generous remeuibrance shall be 
theirs. “My uncle could not possibly havo done 
more for them than I will do.” 

At this point Horace Moore, who had paled 
and flushed by turns, started to his feet, now 
pale’ as’ death, with his ‘hands ani! his teeth 
firmly shut. ‘Before lie could speak Edith grasped 
him by the arm and’ pulled him back’ aud whispered 
something into his’ ear, What sho‘ whispered was 
simply @ reminder to the youth that he was at pre- 
sent an ‘uttorly powerless nobody in the’presence of 
august Law; and she told him that his passions were 
more‘ powerless than was he in liis proper'self. She 
advised him to reinain silent. 

Lyon Hargrave, seeitig tho movement, assumed a 
smile and wddressed the assémbled servants. 

“My {fiends—you wlio have served my uncle—I 
may say to you that in the absence of a‘will the law 
will put'me in charge of {ngleside, and | take this 
oceasion, seeing that you aro all togetlier, to notify 
you that, so far as I have power, I retain you in ser- 
vicé agreeably to my uucle’s later provisions, aud, in 
addition thereto, I shall claim the privilegeof making 
you each a present of a hundréd poauds, Mr. Merton 
will undérstand and’second my plan,” 

The male atid female servants of Ingleside were 
not in the habit of deep thought. They had not been 
paid to think, and hence had not caltivated the ac- 
complisament, - This grand offer of Lyon Far- 
gravo they could exactly understand and appreciate, 
and they liked it, as was manifest from their signs 
of happy approval. They were only humau. ‘'I'liey 
recognized the coming man, aud rendered him 
homage accordingly. 

Horace’ Moore ‘saw the signs, and ‘as speedily as 
possible he left the library. The whispered counsel 
of Edith was not lost upon him. He kuew hiiuself well 
enough to know that if he remained aud allowed him- 
self to speak he’ should come to hard words with 
Lyon Hargrave, and between him and the man who 
had descended to cast a slur upon his mother, There 
a have been but one result from such an altorca- 
tion, 

In one of the small drawing-rooms Edith met him 
and laid’her hand upon his shoulder. 

‘*Horace, what will you do?” 

She asked the question ia fear and trembling. 

The youth stood for a moment in thought, and 
then answered, with a smile: 

Good Edith, Iam s free man, If wrong has 
been done, I have not done it. 1 would rather be 
the sufferer than the doer of wrong; but in this case 
I know mt that [ am even a sufferer.” 

“ Hordée Moore, ate you sincere?” 
“IT speak to you, Edith, from the very heart of my 





heart, Iwill go and sce Lily. Sle may have 
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wait for me a few years, but joy will come at length: 
I know that Lily will be true, and I will go forth, 
young and stroug, and do the battle. a6 others have 
done it beforé nie.” 

A shadow passed over Edith Somerby’ ‘a. he and 
Horace observed it. 

“Do you doubt me?” he asked. 

“No, Horace—I doubt nothing, pe 
reveal its own secrets. If you feel wae 
that your strength will not deser’ you, . 
busivess of the will, [know 
been done, Lkpow that the will was in existence 
when you went to Londop, for Mr. sa ay spoke 
to me about it, He told me that uld leave | | 
great powér in our hands, and that even I must look 
to you for Iulfilment of his wishes regarding myself. 
I Know that evil has been done, but] know not bow 
to unearth it. I do not think Mr, Merton. would bave 
lent himself directly to Pay Oyhig -doing; but it 
ig very plain to be seen that he is now in favour of 
Lyon Hargrave ; apd I think I can gee how’ he has 
been operated upon, Ha is indebted to this estate 
some thousands, and Lyon has intimated that in, the 
event of his possession the debt shall. be forgiven. 
‘The poor man does not kbow that you bad direc- 
tions to cancel that game debt. ry Horace, we 
must restawhile, Bo you careful,and Keep clear of 
Lyon Hargrave. His mother was Italian, and he 
has dangerous blood in him And he did not inherit 
a saintly spirit from his father, In truth, he is « 
bad maa. 

* Fear not, Edith, I will do all that may become a 
mon, and} will do so more, And I promise you that 
I will not take apy unwonted step, without first 
consulting you.”” 

They stiook hands.and geparated,.. Horace regarded 
Edith Somerby as a second mother, and.she: loved 
him as she might have loved a dear or a brother, 
Her heart, which might have been given in warmet 
love, lay buried in the church-yard at Oxington. We 
Bay this because it was whispered at Ingleside that 
the housekeeper would have won the fair youth for 
herself if she could.. But no such wish or thought 
ever entered her mind. No doubt she often said to 
herself—her softened eye many a time. betrayed the 
emotiou—that blessed prin be the maiden who 
should wholly win him. She appreciated him 
thoroughly, and esteemed him highly, 

* * * * 
On the evenidg of this pg, Paees sat im, the: small 
parlour of Mr, Meet ‘a residence a maiden who had 
beeu in tears, .In years she waa nineteen; injeteture 
just a perfect woman, such as Raphael might have 
selected for his, Madeuna,.or such as; Phidiag, might 
have taken as @ model for his virgin goddess Athena; 
abd yet there were supetadded the warmth and grace 
of love aud goodness. Down into ber heart the artist 
might never have looked... Had hedonesa, he would 
have found i¢ human, with «much of the streagth, 
aud some of the weakness which true womem have 
iuherited from the motber of all living, , Her .dair 
was a dark brown, wavy,.and tastefully, arranged ; 
her brow was full, but not too, high; and her. lowér 
features, cut after the Grecian, mould, were symme- 
trical aud beautifal in the extreme. A single shadow 
—the slightest line—can change thé whole expression 
of a fact; and Lily Merton's face might have. been 
made into a proud aud queenly face by some such 
touch. As it was, she possessed all the, grace.aud 
beauty of the artist's proud couception, with, all the 
warmth and affection of trae and loving woman, 

As Lily Merton sat by the ceutre table, with her 
bead resting upon her hand, her father entered. the 
apari{ment— “the same Asher Merton whois already 
kuown tous, He took a seat on. the opposite side of 
one from his daughter, and after a little pause 
Baia: 

* Lily, you have probably heard.of the result, of 
the examiuation into Walter Hergrave’s affairs?” 

“T Lave heard,” she ausweked,, without looking 
Up. 

“Who told you?” 
“ liorace. 
“ Horace ‘toss i Has he been here?” 
“Yes. He went away only a short time)sines.” 
The attorney made a movement of impatipnee, 
but did not speak until the shadow wasgone! drem 
his face. 

“My child, I trust 1 may never have the heart to 
fiterfero with your true good and welfare; and: I 
trust you may never have the heart to crush and 
bruise your father,’ 

“‘My father!” exclaimed Lily, under her breath, 
aud with a look of unutierable surprise, “what do 
you mean? I crush and bruise! Surely, I do not 
understand you.” 

“ My dear Lily, trath is best spoken in few words, 
aud perhaps I had better give to. yow@riefly my 
1 thong on this occasion. In the firstjplace, you 

»aware that I am in debt to the estate of Ingle- 
side over six thousaud, fur money advanced to meat 


é 


that, a Pate heat ah ‘ 





varions times by Mr Hargrave. tell: you foal yt 
my chi}d, the, paymeatof that sum would seduce me 
to utter penury. In fact, I cannot pay it. 

“When I gave my countenance to the addresses}, 
in have recéivediftotr! Mdtdte Moore I regarded}, 
aon, and, heir. of Walter, Har- 

pee he was not 80, Bedi 


pa San sli ra 


argrave is. 
‘Bo, young Howe 


tha. # 
_ aie reat eg = 
Roe eh ike finally POSTE 
gis o “Lem not, ft to answer you mow, aad 
you are. not fit.to speak now upon thig subject.” 
T have bus ventured to speak to you # thought, 


myo 

Wait atid it, ahall:be known: beyond » perad- 
venture that there is no will before ;,you assign 
relative placas to the, $0 men, whom you have 


awe 
oat oe must, not borzow that hope, neither 

Pay pr leer Horace; Moore. 1 know, voty 
well that theze - no. will,;Jn his itness, when 
death.was near, Walter Margrave. put, away all his, 
old, animosities, aud took: back.te bis love the soa 
of his only brother. And then he destroyed, the 


“Do you know that .he destroyed ite” ' 
“ Of courge 1 kuow.it.’”’ 
** How?” 
“ How?” 
4 Yes—how 2” 
“: Why, shere ie no will to be found.” 
“ But there awe will net loug since?” 
“Yes.” , 
“Then how do you know, peor 5 if it be destroyed, 


that Walter he eaten 
“ Becange he ewe lim for that 
reason. tle bed sbut-oudall enmity from his heart, 
and npn to being beoks lia ewa:blood: to re- 
vere bis memary.” in 
“+ How do you know this?” 
“ How do I knowit?” .. 


** Lyon told me bimself, and it was told to, Lyon.” 

Aad yet, whea,you made Walter Hargtave’s will, 
you could not a our good old curate aud Chirig- 
tian teacher fo oar asa witness therato, because 
he was interested as a legateo |” 

“ Lily |” 

“Bus. you can sccept this monstrons essertion 
from Lyon Hargrave, whose very soul is at stake 
in the hazard of the die he i is casting.” 

“ee 


“T have epeleen.* 


* But, Bily; my) child, do you! realize thet we | 


may both'bpim this«maa’s power? lithe: will were 
to have been found I should havéfound:it. | As it 
now is, L:eay there. can be mo. will.in existence. : 
And in the absence of such an instrtithent “Lyo oo2 Yeeres 
Hargrave becomes sele possessor of Ingleside, an 

as. master of Juglesidé, we know that the timer 


honoured custom of making him Justice of Oxington } 


will pot;be dépatted from. Do you not seo that he 
thus will have power? Be reasonable, tiy shila, and 
let not Lyon 7 the droppings of your perejadiced 
and careless to: 

“He shall hear r nothing,” said Lily, with ster 
calmness,“ which he does mot: provoke; Bat I war) 

you, my father, do not let-him qrovole ms: 

* Lily—my-ohildl” 

“ My father,” eriad tho ueiden, evicting? again from 
the seat which she hadwesumed, and standing ‘erect 
inthe majesty of her. wonawhood, ‘‘ you have spoken 
of Walter Hargrave’s heart, Do not suffer the ex- 
pression to come so ithpiously from your lips again. 
Of his heart yousknow: . Of trae; manly 
heart Lyon Hargrave never knew. I kadw what 
Walter Hargrave’s heart was, add: Ikuow where it 
was. With my head pillowed upon’ bis! -bosdm he 
told to me the story. His grandest heart—the heart 
of celestial love—was buried with the mother of 
Horace Moore, and' with ber sainted spirit it arose to 
heaven; and in heaven it will’be his, again, \ He 
did not lose it for ever... The: true heart is never 
lost. But+oh!—how.often do years of sorrow in-+ 
way pow the lose and the reaniow!" 

“ 

| lee ha say mo more, my father.”” 

The maiden resumed her seat, and then ¢on- 
tinned : 

* ldonot wish to kiow what brought! yon hither 
at this time. We will say you only came to acquaint 
me with the result of your search for the’ will; 80 


. ment, while ber b 





x neg hl hie: danch- 
mags yo weakness, and without 


yond entively, unnesassary: stac- 
uch the deve coals shave’ heen 
u of 


of a 8 ema 10 hers i 
ent Attain saree. 


a bib od bees! oil) mi 
* Mrs. Hanrrey: suneegea ta tinpes 
eerless pore thr. ee ‘ 
pation of stociin (ow to ther 
Badie, heb only ¢ 3 weiadace doe ar fe ae 
of the window. There led been’ tall “pass- 
ing ddwivithe patly thatled’ to tho dittle gate, but, 
prec ey: bev was'out of sights Still, sre 
eve, hér datk; moarnidl'eyés:tovking-owt’ apdu the 
dusty road, her er beat ao folded bt of 


pathos, to ‘w Tabe. ¥ 
, “Dani host gcbett ‘went in'and: out’ oe the 
stockings, and somethnes te nother cast a wistful 


glance at the lo by: A mere Fama sas tf long- 
ingto comfort or: ba Arve wae strangely patletic 
‘to her td see the little white hands, that werealways 


wither 
ip oecu- 


| so busy, lying idle’id the forenoon; the cheerful face 


80 absorbed and sad. 
At last Sudie broke the long, Nee wer’ ‘wilonees: 
ag oe na ho Ho my duty to mérry 


« TegedbepeBedtet Have you! no warmer word 
to use when’ you'talis of marryiug a than to whom we 
ee Nb asodbers vem Gretel to his, bat Idd not 
am to ‘no! 
love him.” . 
“Yethe loves yadevotedty 
Mt wonder lire tnt Sado sighed. “1 
Twere only 
Mrs. Sertley oye rod ry tone of the wtmort ene 
a You'doubt 
“ Mother, if ite: ‘really erg ‘me, surely my 
would answer soniothi to his‘ words. Pa Aree he 
is most dloquent Pehrink frurh him ‘tle most. T ask 
myself vt Rang ® love for'‘me, who ‘an 
give hin love, in tetara, and fiad 
m0 aaswer, A eh T Rue, by every’ thiob of my 
own heart, Bf verbard does not love'mé,”” 
po vat a 
‘poor, g in’ et “attic, 
ies of life, When acci- 
deut threw yoo in "Ev way.” 
“ Was it: Necideun? I have’ 
strange that he should havé” 1008: ‘80 
when I’ was'ingulted ‘for thé only tiine ‘in’ 
phate troabled' me that ‘F thought I 
paps between’ theman who was rade 
an velent deliverer. ahr was" ‘rather “ 
anh | that ‘sirdden rush to p oir 
“Bat think, ‘Sadiv, ‘of the’ oe cacy ‘exlifbited 
in his kindness sines 6. His vert Rene to 
me was certai : 
his ‘cottage 


posto toe. ‘terms, andthe work wo’ are 
doing, s0 plealabt ant ‘and'yet'so well paid, And'sdrely, 
— ed © wore, still as rich as We were when Your 
yee aoa ot havo beed wooed 
per 3 more’ eo rapt Tian Golton Everhard constantly 
shows yoo, 
“T know all you would ‘utgé, mother, and? yet the 
fact remains ;he does not love i.” 
“6 i d man who might marry well ‘fn, ta Bia 
w- 


role, Sadie, His f y is one of our Jeadi 

yer sad ‘your poor’ cle had iat Hepes fo 
m. 
“Uncle Herbert, mother? ”* yt 


“ Yes, dear, who died last year. Poor fellow,’ \fior 
slaving for ‘nearly twenty” uma he must have died 


Pe Why 2” rs 

“T am his only living alate: igi! 3 exce tng 
gre and if he had leit auy property we should 
linvé lieard of it”* 

“ Yes, I have heard you say ‘do. © I wish he’had 
left’ you'a little money, Ever so little would enable 
us to throw “off this bitter load of obligation, It 
crushes me! I ‘gather be back in our, attic, 
and Know we Wore indepedent. Mather! mother! 
I eo yt A Colton Everhard!” 

Tt was a rrr A cry, coming from ® tortured 
heart. The I had been 80 gradually edged 
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_4in by the kindness of her suitor that she had scarcely, 
measured her load of obligation until she was asked 
Lo ) her life in payment 

6 keenest pain was in her own rent ingre 
titade and hardness of heart. She adeee: hersel 
again and again- what-she-could desire in a lover 
by husband that Colton Everhard did noé offer her, 

rape viper! not twenty-six, fine looking, intelli- 
educated, His family ‘a good 
pans and he was ins | ve ‘business, 


Yove, wooed her, @ penniless girl, giving giving ber no 
Oould she 
with no ding, B= aay no thee. ear mr? 


Could she stand before the altar, and pledge herself 
4o boneor sat obey hing fut, whbea dhe tat only 
a ay mi which tantalized her by puzzling ‘sus. 


i if in answer to her thought. her mother 


7 Rea all to ha by auch a bet 


“ mia dimgpeinted ah; bes 
ou 
She ae fee Fak ree fhovst 


EST ia ear rire 
tion 
x > ant at me had, ne! Sadio 


mone. allowing up this iutroduction, and having, 
as be ale, won Sadie’s affection, had asked her 
to 

And Sadie, with only the re instincts of her 
ome maiden, heart to guide her, had . refused ‘his 


A Tish hie boast full of ikke? edt 
win by oruelty ae had fale wal 


eifectionate 


to gain by kind 

urged his euit-with 
wordg she told 
him of her own regret at Sadie’s decision, but abso- 


‘tutely refused to use her, own. influence to alter it. 
Then, when vague hints were throwa out to waken 


her fears, a atately dignity replaced the motherly 
‘warmth of her mauper, and Colton Everhard: was 
courteously but d informed that Sadie could 
mever be won by bribe or! threat. 

But a few days were allowed for reflection before 
the landiord of the littl cottage raised the rent to 
uch an exorbitant price that only immpdiate re- 
‘novel remained for the Hartleys. The easy, 
lucrative work was taken away at an hour's notice, 
end when Sadie went to the shop employment was 
‘denied her there. 

Winter was coming on, and the narrow attic on 
seemed even more dreary than before in contrast to 
their cozy cottage. 

Still mother and daughter spoke 
pig fox the refusal that was 


Sedie in her heart wag thapkful that some of the 
Toad of ude was caneelled by this sudden, rade 
ted 


no word of 


perseoution,and Mrs. Hariley spoke once in terms 
on he quieted any pain her rete might have felt 
on 

dife in the power.of; & man who could so wreak his 
wevenge upoa two. helpless women, Thank Heaven, 
ohild, om heart guided youso. truly, No man 
ever ed youeould a9 suddeply become your 


enemy.” 

It was in January, a night when rein was falling 
fast upon half-melted anow, that Sadie eame home 
after a day of fruitless search for worl, F 

“Where is your shawl?” Mrs, said, 
the girl drew, shivering, to the tiny handful of 


‘*Deold it. Woe must-eat or die,” was thequietre- 

ey “TI bought: bread, mille, and potatoes, and there 

be enough ‘to buy these for a few days more, 
Then work may come.” 

As she spoke there was a knock at the door, and 
Colton Everhard came in. His handgonte’ attire, his. 
courteous address, were in strong contrast to the 
miserable room and the chilliug reception that ‘inet 


him, 
Still, with quiet tact, he refased to recognize the 
coldness, and gradually Ted the conversation from 


wi 


costing them so } 


r accounk 
* Sadie,” she said, “I, shudder to think of your 


ag'| unscrupulous fortune-hunter. 





ba my mar to nal topics. 
Not abruptly but by araceful transitions he led 


the way to his own hope that Sadie might think 
more kindly of the offer refused before. He spoke 
eloquently of his love for her, delicately urged his 
respect and affection for her mother, and expressed 
the most profound regret that he had ever allowed 
his anger at his first refusal to influence him,as it had 
pp to acts of enmity. There wasne lac 

to prove his sincere affection, as he 
the ear of the shabby, almost ¢ 
Sadie, lis for some answef' 
found none. , Not one throb 
the truth of the vehement 
resolutely, she said, as she 

“I cannot marry you, Mr, E 
love you, and you do not love *e 

“T donot love you!” cried & slo “Badle, 
can you be so blind, so deaf toloyve - 
Be my wife, and every houe-4 
my love for you.” 

‘“T cannot be your wife 

“Do you love another, 8: 

“TI do not admit your Bree 
but I will answer you. nos ko 

“Then love will come. I ¢am yy 
must be,” SBGA Aga 

‘But he pleaded in 


become an u 





Ke ~tgoad! 


er c 
along the narrow bi ae 

“ Hartley !” POND a es ay ks 

“ An answer to our 1 
flying down for the letter and up a . 

“A great legal envelope, : 
Hill,” she said. “Can Colton sue me 2ach | 
promise, mother?” 

There was @ pause while Sadie gpened the 


letter. 

Then Mrs. Hartley. gave a startled at the | w: 
deadly pallor of the face lifted to meet her 

“ Mother,” Sadie said, in a hushed voice, “ean 
you bear a great shock ?” 

“Yes, dear, All we love are dead, and we have 
each other.” 

“ A shock of joy, mother! Rather a novel sensa- 
tion for you and me. This letter tells me my Uucle 
Herbert left a will!” 

“ Yes, Sadie! speak quickly, child,” 

“In eare of Everhard and Hil, to be opened upon 
my twenty-first birthday, Colton Everhard’s a father, 
mother, has) hed this will since Uscle Merbert 


“1 begin to understand, dear, You are beir- 
ess——~” 

* To half 9 million |” 

There was # lang; long. silence, and Mrs, Hartley 
gently untied. Sadie’s shabby, boanet.. After a 
moment  -atraggle for, composure, Sadie: cried, 


h ry eit 
% sie ® * fre-of the chairs and tables, soather, 
while I spend the contente of my. purse, in 
bestateas, T have just discovered thet Un am avefully 
no 

Bet there was no more hunger. or cold for the 
heiress or ber mother, It was tiiree years later when 
Sadie was sought agaio for a wife by one who loved 
herand won the treasure of her love; and the warm, 
trae heart, under the appeal of sincere devotion, no 
longer held the silence that had once saved the lovely 
girl from becoming’ the unloved, unloving wife of an 
A'S, 

cen) 

Jenty From Orv Boots,—The reader may stare, 
but scionee smiles supreme, and asserts very emphati- 
cally that a toothsome delicacy cau be made from a 
dilapidated foot: covering. Dr. Van der Weyde re- 
galed some fridnds.not merely with boot jetly, bat 
with shirt ¢offee, ‘and the repast was pronounced by 
all partakers exeellént, The dootor tells us that :he 
made-the jelly by firss cleaning the boot, and subse- 
quently boiling it wish soda wader @ pressure of 
about.two atmospheres. The tannic. acid in ithe 
leather; combined with salt, made taunate, of soda, 
and the gelatine rose to the top, whence it was re- 
moved and dried, From: this last, with suitable 
flavouring material the ielly was readily concocted. 


rae pitied No 


zeus ng Se 
d Badia, | snd thon hips ce 





The shirt coffee, incidentally mentioned above, wag 
sweetened with cuff and collar sugar, both coffee and 
sugar being produced in the same way. The linen 
(after, of course, washing) was treated with nitric 
acid, which, acting.on the lignite contained in the 
fibre, produced glucose, or grape sugar, ‘This roasted 
made.an excellent imitation coffee, which an addition 
of unroasted glucose readily sweetened. 





SCIENCE. 


OCansottc Acip A PreseRvATIVE For Htpzs.— 
In South America and Australia it is stated that the 
immersion of hitles for twenty-four hours in a two 

lution of carbolic acid, and, subsequently 
been successfully substituted for 
Fe tod fous and expensive process of salting. 

’ Aw experi with a monster torpedo has just 
pepe at Toulon. The machine, charged with 
dam » Was moored at the distance 

and more than twenty 

@ were placed at various distances to 
Eplosive force. The signal being 

; spectators ex- 

; pieces, but it was 

Mot the moginecrs wislt 

tive po wer of 

amp Dayeroren. 

ov Fagin ina 

oo Fat of 

its of good 

ion or oa “ Te- 

ae a long 

iron to 8oz. 

acetic acid 
zen used 


psa aba 


nine 
acid, to es oe 
ao stronger developer than 


The usual mode of 
following :—The ends 
inst dipped into melted 
iad dusted with sulphus), 
§ mixture in which the chief 
of phosphorus in glue 
Safety matches are made by 

p size a mixture of ne 6 atl 
balf its weight of powdered 
— t> the wiih al surface for kindling the 
em whilst the matches themselves are tipped 


Y wenparrys 


ray, ¥ 


Caan by meqon 
woo 


tion consisting of a mixture of po- 

fe; antimonious sulphate, and pow- 

dere@glass. They ignite when rubbed upon the 

SScplorieea surface, but not by moderate friction 

on any other substance. as they do not contain 
phosphorus, 

ARTESIAN WeELIs.—The reason why water 
springs to a considerable height above ground in au 
artesian |well ig that the reservoir supplying the 
spring is at.a much higher level than the mouth of 
the spring; thus, @ reservoir in the das of a hill 
may havea connecting tube leading into an under- 
groupd cavit suppose this underground 
cavity to be fi flieg a water, the connecting tube 
or watercourse hie: Seba filled, it is evident that 
if'a hole be bored into this well the water will rise 
nearly to the level of the reservoir, and as the 
reservoir may he 50:or GOft. above the surface.of 
ee ground so the water would rise. to nearly that 

ight, Some of the artesian wells are ver 7 ¢ deep; 
aa there is one in Grenelie abont 600 yards deep, 
the tube has a bore of 10in., and abont 590 gallons 
of water ata temperatare of 82 degrees are dig- 


} Changed every minute. 


Su@aB PROM Mo.assms.—A recent French 
3 consigta i is obteining sugar from molasses 
by the addition to the latter of certain salts which 
provoke crys The plan is to add to 
7 invigeen—eo , say, fifty per cent. 
sugar, fifteen per cent. of salts, and twenty per 
cent. of water—crystallized sulphate of magnosia 
in the proportion of twenty per cent, by weight, 
together with a little'water to make a solution of 
the sulphate marking ten degrees Beaumé. The 
whole is then subjected to centrifugal’ action ia a 
machine having either perforated sides or very 
fine wire cloth. The sulphates of limeand potash 
precipitated ave retained, and the liquor is them 
aiecea 2 samen chareoal, and boiled im vacuo. 
a@ certain ‘quanti nansity of pounded sugar 

eaies to f 


tion, 


m nuclei, syrup is reed 
subjected to the eriunty temperatare of fillin 
the heat being alternately @ and lower 
After a few days crystallization becomes exceed~ 
ingly abundant, and continues to increase’ for 
some time, after’ which the hydro-extractor is 
employed. The crystallization‘of the sugar results 
from elimination of the potash, the salts of which 
are prejudicial, its place being taken by the mag- 
nesia, whose salts axe favourable 
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(J. B. PHILIP.) 


JOHN BIRNIE PHILIP. 
Born, 1825; Diep, 1875. 

‘T'nE blenk month of March, which has scarcely 
permitted the early snowdrop, the hardy primrose of 
the modest violet to peep from the frost-bound earth, 
has been indeed a harvest month for the old Scythe- 
bearer. Music has to mourn the loss of Sir Sterndale 
Bennett, geology and general science that of Sir 
Charles Lyell, the nation and army Sir Hope Grant, 
and humanity, letters and royalty deplore the early 
calling away! of Sir Arthur Helps, while, as an in- 
defatigable worker in popular literature, antiquarian 
lore and applied science, it would be unjust not to 
notice the departure of John Timbs, who, after 74 
years of learning and teaching, at last rests from his 
varied labours. ‘ Sculpture and decorative art also 
have had their deprivation in the early death of 
John Birnie Philip, cut off in the midst of a daily 
growing fame and a_ well-directed industry, and 
whose portrait (taken, by permission, from a photo- 
graph by Messrs. W. and D. Downey,.of Ebury 
Street, Eaton Square) will doubtless commend itself 
to the provincial as well as the London Reader. 

Mr. John Birnie Philip died on Tuesday, the 2nd 
of March, at his residence, Merton Villa, Chelsea, of 
an attack of acute bronchitis. On the previons Sa- 
turday he was at the Savage Club, and before leaving 
made an appointment to dine at the “ Whitefriars ” 
on the Friday, thus adding another to the innume- 
rable illustrations of the truth “ that man proposes, 
but God disposes.” 

At the time of his decease Mr. Philip was engaged 
on several public and private works, having just 
completed a statue of Colonel Ackroyd, M.P. for 
Halifax, and being busily engaged in designing a 
oumber of those" beautiful architeetural and artistic 





ornaments in terrs, cotta which so; largely enter into 
the decoration of modern buildings, 

Among the works with which the name of Mr. 
Philip will be hereafter associated are the life-size 
figuwes forming the podium of the Memorial.of the 
Prince Consort, in Hyde Park. Of these, eighty- 
seven in number, those representing Architecture, 
Sculpture, Geology, Geometry, Rhetoric and~ Philo- 
sophy are from the hand of the deceased sculptor. 
The beautiful reredos in St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor, is also his work. The Crimean Memorial at 
Westminster and eight of the statues in ‘the 
Royal Gallery of the Houses of Parliament bear his 
name. The colossal statue of Her Majesty on the 
facade of the new Foreign Office, and a large num- 
ber of the modelled ‘and sculptured decorations of 
that noble building were executed by the subject of 
this brief notice. In the provinces, the lifelike 
statue, in bronze, of Richard Oastler, at Bradford, 
and of Robert Hall, in marble, at Leicester, are fa- 
vourable examples of his faculty of combining clas- 
sic simplicity with modern requirements. 

The remains of Mr, Philip, who was esteemed as 
man as he was admired as a.genius, were interred 
in Brompton Cemetery-on Monday, the 8th March, 
escorted by the South Middlesex Rifles, in -which 
corps the deceased held a captain's. commission. 
Lord Ranelagh (colonel), Major Radcliffe, and Cap- 
tain Janes (adjutant) were among the mourners, 
while nearly three hundred gentlemen, many well 
known in art and literature, paid tho last tribute of 
respect to their colleague and friend.’ Calder Mar- 
shall, Armistead, Hughes, Absolon, O'Connor, Clay- 
ton, Landells, Callcott,-'Turner, Lewis, Houghton, 
Hayes, Macdonald, ‘and others may be mentioned. 
The funeral in itself was of the most simplé aud un- 
pretentious description, the coffin being inscribed : 
u Joba Birnie Philip, died March 2nd, 1875, aged 50 
vears.” : 


To his many friends and the general public the 
portrait we this week present may serve as &memo~ 
rial of one snatched .away in the midst of an honour- 
able career., a) is. 

Fs) 


THINKING AND OBSERVATION: 


. Im very early life the tive faculties are the 


powers of thou 
more effectively. ration 
© fox. more systematic training than 


y 
When we are striving for or excellence in 
any oe think to some pui 
Qur will concentrates our, thoughts to the point ‘ 
‘question, —— summatily all irrelevant sub- 
jects, presen matte in its various bearings, 
with some degree: of logical’ d rarely 


allows the mind to drift until some 





definite result has 
iderable on 
‘ nothing but-thinki 


out thinking about. it,” the. thoughts arily 
run in.otber channels, Much manual labour.is of 
this desoription,, A distingui: preties of war, 
of.large mental Fepepreet, allowed to choose 
‘his employment while in confinement, selected one 
so. simple as,to require neither skill nor thought, 
| assigning a5 a reason that though his hands would 
'be occupied ‘by compulsion ‘his mind at least 
‘ would. continuc his own and remain in freedom. 
‘We all have some of such work, and many ‘have 
“much. Now, if we had learned ‘to employ this 
time in cleat and consecutive thought—if our will 
could control our reflections, directing them in 
definite channel’, and’ aiming to reach some well- 
defined conclusions—we can hardly compute how 
great an effect would be produced in strength- 
ening our méntal powers, in maturing our judgment, 
in bringing us to ‘the knowledge and appreciation 
of truth; and thus of increasing our solid -h 
and our permanent value to tho ae 

The best exercise of -e faculty is 
road to-true enjoyment, and no one who has once 
tasted the pleasures of thi ing to a purpose will 
ever willingly allow his m to dissipate in 
wandering thoughts and day dreams. . Neither is 
such diacipline so difficult as some imagine. . If 
begun in carly life, by awakening the childish in- 
terest in what is seen and heard, alluring the mind 
to reflection by question and answer, and accom- 

nying the thoughts to dwell for short periods, 
bat intentiy, upon familiar, subjects, it, will become 

leasant exercise : grow into the 
habitual tenor of the mind. t, we truly will 
to dois aiready half accomplished; and the watch 
thus ed over the thoughts will, of itself, reduce 
to orderand regularity much that is now chaos and 
confusion. 

It is by no means necessary that the stibjects 
thus iatitally discussed should be remote or ab- 
‘stract. On the contrary, let them be matters 
familiar to our minds ‘and ‘agreeable to our tastes. 
Let the memory please us ae rere Py the 

and the im reve! uty of scene 
a tr a of deol Lat the business man revolve 
thé scheme which he longs to execute, and’ the 
philosopher meditate on the-principles of life? ‘But 
whatever be the subject, let the thoughts pursue it 
with a consistent pi s that shall eventuatein 
some real benefit to mind, 

It seems singular that some men pass through 
life be we cone things which come before 
their almost daily. ’ 

As in the case of habits generally, much can be 
done in childhood, and it certainly should be.the 
duty of parents and other teachers to) help chil- 
dren to learnto observe carefully,quickly accurately. 
It is told by some one that in his childhood he prac- 
tised running pasta shop window and then ot ng 
to describe as many articles as he could recall, and 
in this way he acquired wonderful quickness of ob- 
eervation.,. There are hosts of points to which a 
farmer's boy should have his attention called atan 
early age. Suggestions as to the mode of growth 
of plants, the form of a leaf, growth of a fruit, or 
the pointing out of peculiarities of different classes 
of animals, may do him great good in developing 





this habit, and also have a marked effect in interest- 
ing him in his calling. 
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WINTERED. WYNNE; 
THE doLpsittr Ee’ 8. DAUGHTER: 


BY THE AUTHOB OF 


“ The Lost Coronet,’”’ “* One Sparkle of Gold,” ete. 


——-— 
CHAPTER XX. 
I geo she flies me everywhere ; 
er eyes their scorn discover. 
Bat what's her scora or my despair 
Since ‘tis mg fate to love her? 
Were she more kiud wiiom I adore 
I aint! live longer but not love her more, 
Por when I try to freé my’ heart 
Straight all my senses takes her part, 
Wonurrep Wrnye had kept up bravely during the 
presence of her jealous rival, for rival she: but too 
sensibly felt her to be. 
Yot what madness to dream of # proud noble, the 


Kh Abit ah He irs 
a eh Hh ‘i nil | i | inci i | ul | si J i 
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[A DECLARATION OF WAR.],, 


which she was debarred by an accident of birth? For 


the moment she could almost have reproached ‘her 
mother, whose memory she idolized, for her mistaken 
pride and ambition for her child. 

Mother, mother, it’ was not*well done to make me 
wretched!" she:moaned, in.a low, choking tone, 

But the sound of the words on: her ‘ear.recalled her 
to her nobler self. 

* Tam unworthy of such loveas hers,” she thought, 
starting from her reverie; “ I who owe to her that I 
am noba mere clod of the soil; without the knowledge, 
or taste; or aspirations. that refine and ‘elevate. the 
mind to higher and better thoughts. I will repay as 
I best can her anxiousand unselfish love.” 

She raised her bowed head from its lowly attitude, 
and met the fixed, hated glanceof Adrian Meister bent 
on her-as he stood just within the closed door and 
opposite to the recess where her favourite seat was 


heir toa peerage and wealth and honours, as a possible | placed. 


—a very shadow of a lover, or to consider thatthe 
beantifuland high-born Sybil, who had every preten- 
sions to win such a heartor hand; could be fora moment 


‘brought in any: contact with herself, the: humble 


citizen's daughter. 

Yet Winifred knew that she had a spirit within that 
could well bear comparison with the proudest in the 
land, ay, and as she pressed her hand involuntarily:on 
her throbbing bosom and felt theglittering and precious 
gift of the royal fugitive, whose flight she had aided 
whose life, with that ofvher’helpless infant, she had 
materially contributed to save, a momentary flash of 
pride glittered in hor eyes and her head was thrown 
back ‘with a long-drawn, breath that told of 


-(@ repressed and perhaps exulting throb of her young 


Yes, even then there were two who.could at. least 


testify that she had not lived in vain, even if her future’ 


years were spent in the sadness and dreary, loveless 
destiny which seemed spread out before her. 
It was Suablor eile to tages endclintieaetions than an 


hereditary peerage 
But, alas, for the sick young hedet; it would not bring 


: happiness, nor love, nor any of the sweetest blessings 


of woman's life, and the flush faded from her cheéks 
and she sank down on the large old-fashioned chair 
from whicli she had arisen, and covered her eyes with 
her hands ina depression as saddening and as uncon- 
querable as the high, brave spirit within could per- 
wit her to suffer. 

It was so hopeless, so dreary! Why had she tasted 
the sweets, theelegauvies of that ¢harmed circle from 





How long he had been there, or what he had known 
or overheard, his inscrutable features would not reveal 
to the closest scrutiny, but she more than suspected the 

that could play eavesdropper at his will 

But she did not give herself’a moment's pause on the 
alarming doubt. Her spirits always rose with the 
we aud she met her detested suitor with proud 
compos 

+ @: Tt! is i capredty honest, to say nothing of courteous, 
Master Adrian, to enter my sitting apartment by stealth 
aud without leave,” she said; coldly. “ Iwas. justabout 
to go tomy chamber to prepare for the evening meal. 
I will beg you to excuse me,” she continued, preparing 
to pass him on her way to:the door. 

But he managed, without actualrude defiance, to 
block‘ her { 

“Nay, ifred, Iam not ‘the first to take such 
freedom,” he said, firmly. ‘Nor has any one the same 

t that I have to be near you. I would ask how 
is was that a springald of nobility whom your father 
hates has leave to come into your apartment and con- 
verse alone with you, my plighted wife? Instead of 
defying mo in this manuer, fair mistress, it seems to 
me that you should rather seek to excuse yourself and 
win my pardon and interest with your father to excuse 
your imprudence.” 

The girl quivered with mingled auger and fear and 
maiden pride, but it was only tho womau’s resentment 
which sparkled in her quick reply. 

* “T need no one to interfere between my father and 
myself; Master Adrian, least of all yourself.. And I 
never have consented and never will conseutto be your 











i t 


wife either now or at any future time. Now will you 
you let me pass?” she said, standing like a youthful 
princess, waiting patiently for him to stand aside 
while yet disdaiuing the possibility of any degrading 
contention between them. 

“No, not:yet, Winifred,” he said, suppressing with 
some difficulty the passion that fairly ground his teeth 
till the words hissed rather than came naturally from 
his lips.“ Itis high time that we came to some under- 
standing as to the relation between us. As you say,” 
he continued, calmly, taking her hand and leading her 
almost by a quiet sort: of force to her seat, ‘tas you 
say, it is better that there should be no, interference 
between us by others, even by. your father. It is far 
more fitting for usto speak on our plans and purposes 
and learn from each other what is to be our attitude 
-~whether of peace or war.” 

Winifred suatched her hand from his grasp, but by 
@ sort of instinct that it was of no use to postpone the 
crisis that was. impending she remained without any 
attempt to quitthe room. But there was no mistaking 
the attitude she assumed. If not actually defiant, it 
had an icy barrier round it against any advance that 
her hated suitor couldawake, and Adrian was fain to 
steel himself for the,contest wellnigh as firmly,as the 
young, fragile girl whom: he was struggling.to obtain. 

Sho was the first to. speak. 

“You talk of peace or war, Master Adrian,” sho 
said, quietly. “I can:see no occasion for either. Yon 
have but to receive, my positive decision as itis in- 
tended fora refusal of the wish you expressed but 
now and there will be an,end of all farther contest. 
I have no desire to differ with my father’s. friends,” 
she added, briefly. 

" Perhaps not; when you have no object inso doing,” 
he said, bitterly. “ But unluckily, in this case, Mistress 
Winifred, that-does not happen toapply.. Do you really 
suppose that I, who have been for years past the suitor 
chosen for you by your father, am at all likely to yield 
up the bride I have expected: from my boyhood for a 
girlish caprice 2” 

“It is no capricé,” she answered, calmly. ‘Since 
the hour when I first heard.of it I never,have varied 
in my resolve. It is no fault of mine if I have nothad 
my sentiments conveyed’ to you or.my decision re- 
peated.” 

He laughed scornfully. 

“ Vho decision of a girlnot yet ssventeen! Yes, it 
it very likely that should carry any weight with it,” 
he returned, ' 

“T tell you again that nothing can change ;me,” 
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rejoined the girl. “Better winmy gratitude and spare 
yourself the mortification, Master Adrian,” she added. 
“If you knew me better you would see that was of no 
avail.” 

“Oh, there are many ways of winning a wife,” he 
returned. ‘Do not fear, young mistress, that your 
game wil] be sosoonover. It were pity thatsopretty 
@ coquette should be baulked in her li 
since when once you are married I 
indulgent.” 

“Man, I hate you!” she exclaimedy, 
“It'is unmaidenly discpurtesy to u 
but you drive mie to it by your taunts 

“What will you do if ~ f 

obedience 2?” said Adrian, less mi 
“T would not take false vows. ‘musi 


" at all answer the purpose he intend 
companion. “Winifred, you little xi ; 


“He cannot ; I would not speak 
in the soft, calm tones that gave 
her declaration than any Wehemenass 


young man. 
“ Tircala work,” ghe onl b anietly, 
“You work!” he?retu 
could youdo? No, 
lady who has bedi 
misguided pe sige ade § fenohari} a 
“Never!” aks retariod, 
“You expect to matty 
yourself thus ef YOmmmDS 


mp0 


the utmost solitude,” he replied, 

that his breath touchéd her very lipay 

to one who was here a brief time sinee 

you do not suspect. You are too youngand trusting, 
Mistress Winifred, to see the object of his visits, 
which you imagine are intended solely for 


yourself. 
Know that he is completely in your father’s. power | 


for name and liberty aud chanee of life--and, thropgh 
his, mine,” he hissed out in atonethat sounded like 
the explosion of a bombsshell,:albeit pronounced ia 
the low, warning voice of a.seeret agent to some 
mysterious society. 

The-girh felt it thyilt throngh her every pulge. 
Hor brain throbbed as it passed over the delicate 
nerves, and bad she ever doubted before that Cla- 
rence Seymour had won her whole heart she could 
oot have ignored the cerfain evidence: of her sonsps 
on thatsudden test. 

“It isa base, unworthy threat. I eannot think 
eueh evil of my parent,” she said, struggling with 
her emotion. 

“You may well understand thatiMaster Wynne; 
or any other honest’ and sober citizen, will never 
throw his only child) in the very jaws of the lion,” 
weplied Adrian. “He is‘more likely to cut his claws, 
if possible, and’ such’ will be your father’s: policy, 
Mistress Winifred.” 

“It is not for me to say,” she murmured.” “I 
em bata simple maiden; woversed in such matters ; 
but Heaven will defénd theriht, Master Adrian, 
atid [ will not forfeit: my! trust in him.” 

“Then you confess! thise trath—you do feel this 
deep interest ‘in the safety of one, who is not only 
steeped iu folly and extravagance, but also using 
bis power over you as an’ acted falsehood, while 
another, nobler if not fairer, is his plighted bride. 

“ How know you this 2? How dare:yon speak such 
fnsults to my father's daughter?” exclaimed the girl, 
gaspingly. 

“Oh, I 
Adrian. 


I thought Iehoald bring you to-book,” said 
* You can be touched with such near miat+ 


ters, young mistress mine, though you are so hard 


and cold to other and more worthy. subjects. Ip do 


aot dare anything but to speak the truth. I. care: 


not and do but say truth in bringing you out of your 
blind trust, that may well drag youdnto a quagmire) 
So tmuch the better for me. You will need’ me ta 
éraw you from the bog’ then, and be grateful. for tlie 
aid.” 


The gir) covered her face, but no word came from 
Ler parted lips. She had said all that couldiavail ; 
it was but action left her.now, 

* Have you:no word tosoften your harsh dictum, 
fair Winifred ?. Better yield as a worshipped queen 
tli:n be captured as a slave,” repeated on altex 


- | more powe' 
» }any he could weave, 





“Go, go, I will not—I cannot,” she murmured! 
“Let mealone, You can but try your worst, and such 
may not be more than Heayen will enable me to baffle 
or to bear,” she muttered, with an impatient wave 
of her small hand, and the young man slowly retired 
from the apartment. 

He paw full well he pod left @ poisoned dart 
rankling in her, bosom, envenom her 
whole turn nits ood 

Adrian M could afford to wai 
over his — 


eceeegt 


/ OHAPTER Tam xxf, . 
“Misraess Viota, 1): 


the Reengreres ‘that I a a 


* better hearing than 

her fan with all the 
atcomplished coquette. 
Mistress Viola Lisle could at 


gay beauties of thé day to.be 
the young débutante. farang ony ay cf 
especial deficiency ~ t this especial moment, and 
my unlucky 
She tostoerteinly implied that because you 
happened to discern what you considered either a 
tasteful tallptte, og e-_-whetanell I say ?---& novelface, 
you could nat recognise in it tlie feature of am old 
friend,” slie replied, more seriously, and with a ahy 
glance from her dark eyes: 

“Nay, now you do me wrong, sweet; Viole,” the 

derly, for by thie tim ' be had drawn} 
the gil ‘soneerélint apart Srées the gay crowd, and a 
little way from the spot where the Lady Lisle was 
‘busily exchanging greetings and gossip. on ‘this ber: 
return from her husband's country seat, whereighe 
had’ been spending the niontha'df-autumn. You do 
me grievous wrong,” lie continued, when they were 
fairly safe from: observation. “Can you have iso 
4oon forgotten ?. or de you imagine I ae easily forget 
the feelings and the words of other abd 30 vary dig- 
tant da 

Viola bent her head down over the shade of the} 
friendly fan. 

“How could I tell?’ I have dlways heard that: 
men gay @ hundred things which — ‘api 
hour afterwards,” she replied, ‘it, were. gyieat fall . 
as. well as danger to treasure them: mp ia ope} 
heart.” 

“ But not all, Viola, not all,” he resumed, matali 
ing the lovely: features,.and perbaps cat¢hing also: 
the glances of envy bent on him many a 
cavalier. “ You-ere ibut trying me such words.) 
You know fullwell that. you ‘have. never left..my: 
thouglits or heart since: we last. met. Have: you 
ever thought of me, fainest,” he whispered. “ orhave 
you been too surrounded: by. wore presaing i not, 
more humble admirers for you to give one, moment 
te poor Cecil Vernon ip his exile fxom your bright | 
atmosphere?” . 

She: did not speak for s moment, but there was. 
certainly no disapproval in her look or gesture ss en 
boldness, 

“5 bad so fev near me in the antedilevian regions 
where we have beem dwelling that it) was po my 
difficulty to remember one’s friends,” she said, archly, 
“J may confess, without giving you pene @ be 





“ And had you no com 


panions—I mean of your 
own age, and sex in your banishment,” he asked 
suddenly. 

“I? No; why should I have anyone but my 
mother, and the rural friends who were in reach 
of our retreat” she answered as sharply. 

“Oh, I do not know. Only we are to jealous, we 


“ What 


modesty !” ie laughed. “ However, if it 
is any 


, privilege to be without such » 
claint it.” 





moe from giving such 


naliie,” she said, softly. “Can 
= to 60 rashly, and 
on if my mother while 


ray 2 It is surely rather for 
a to po poms time of waiting if you really 


os me,” she added, in aplaintive, low tone. “I 
+ daresay you do not, and only want to make me say 
what will give you 


some triumph.” 

“You are unjust—cruel!” exclaimed the young 
man, eagerly. “All I wish is to know whether I 
have your permission and aod encouragement to go 
in for theyprige:);I agix ag that @-well-born 
maiden Meet retuee,” he a og tathier proudly. 

“ No—no—I know—I did not mean that,” she re- 
‘by | dorveds baeelp, ‘fearing that sho had fone too -far in 
ler coquettish Le ‘Only I*think you ought 4 
“know withont'my telling you, And-—~and—it fs n 
very great test of yourtove.” She murmured in . 
scarcely audible tone. 

Cecil was ra yar by the soft voice 

ithe correct 


and the 
rude frp assume. 
Yam hi Teter sage new Vit be whispered, 


aca ute db oars ally 2 inference 
and act as if ithad been spoken instead of implied. 
Theneeforth £ Seep tie ar er ora ea oeneentay 
heart atleast": 

“ Oh, but there is ® great. deal to be eansidered 
first,” she: replied} archiy. “I am not ot eli sure that 
you did not say all this--and perhaps feel » great deal 
more—to-——”’ ‘ 


Tady Churebill whose, voice suddenly 
came with startling effect, though her tones: were 
'} @entla, es) befitted the prestnce in which they were 

a at @ distence which would prevent a 


caliogurp. trout being overheard, 

 Oicil, do you know’ that yon care violating the 
we even dower circles than surround 
caiconrt?” she said; warningly... “I: haye seen eyes 
fixed upon you for ume (mainntes. with. scornful 
qwonder.” |. 

« Wi jealous envy, goed kine woman, seid Cecil, 
smiling good-humouredly at powerful lady. 
You po forget Mistress Vio ane I have. not 
met for many months.” 

“ Then I wonld counsel you to. defer your exchange of 
nonsense tills more fitting and decorous ” re= 
turned Lady. Churchill, firmly.“ You are ina great 
measure my own protégé and ward, and lam bound 
to prevent any damaging folly on your part. ,Of 
course the Lady-Liale is alone responsible for her 
daughter's demeanour, but were I to advise Mistress 
Viola, I(ghould suggest that she, had better join her 
mother, from whom she is strangely parted,” 

Lady Charehill passed her arm within Ceeil’s as 
she spoke, and fairly led him away from the enchan- 
tress, with @ decision that would probably have been 
resisted by both the absentees thus disturbed from 








their seclusion’ had, she. held a less ne 
| position-at the court. of Queen Apne, 


@] iuse. 4 ¥ery Vain.” 
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Porgive ma, Gecil? whigpered Lady Ohutohilt ab 
pete oa of eloped Lady the yours. gi.) 
«vexatious! duénna interference in 





case. Yon will thank ar ragees fmt ry some 
d' you; Lady: Clvarebitl;” he4 


Pe yo pt embarrassment,“ anid excuse my ad-| his 


- fling that AAT Bo 2 Shey tala ay wet aphin 


€ 


Fre" rotarned te Indy, oo 
; > Sore the 


eyes 
‘of St. Fames’s 


: 
Sec 


come is Tirta 
with, | 


‘its’ 
WOnde't . be 
omnes senses, that wen prac you. em a frivolous, 


more than. justice, it}, 


Seeds he tha inertial 
eoyal circle. betra hears 
the queen's eee scam ~#) shag 
siddle aright ; you axe nok wont te he, so. dull of wn~ 
derstanding.” 
And sho'raised: her. hand from. the young man's | 


“Ts is strange 'thatit can be so,’*he murmured, his 
gazing vacantly froma ‘witidow into the court 
te. . “Yet who else does she 
mean? I know no protégeé of Hier’s suve one, and 
yet it is impossible. hat 
serious th thatI could wed a plébeian’ like the 
goldsmith’s daughter ; and yet she was beautiful ex- 
covdingly,, and—well it ig fo to even think of such 
‘@ degradation,” 

And Cecil started from his reverie, and casting on 
a,cloak handed.to; him. by one of the servitors, he 
wrapped it over his brilliant court uniform, and. hur- 
ried from the palaceas, if some pestilence, had sud- 
i Sealy Dasha ato ihe Ke walls, 


OHAPTER XXLL 
“Tam going out this evening; Winifred ; you need 


ox 


aot wait up for me, as'I cannot tell at) what ‘hour T 
- may return, but itismy desire thatx0-one shall be ad- 


mitted on any pretext:during my absence,” said‘ Ger- 
vase Wynne, entering’ the iting om ‘Of his’ 
@anghter with wnwonted abruptness some days ee 
Pe visits of Lord Clarence and of the Countess D 

urey 

Winitved Bowed assent. 

“It is not probable that any one would attempt to 


' Nigit, here when you are not here, my father,” she, 


lied, calmly. “ And I should scarcely know or 


_ prove my? apy. interest to such guests.” . 


“'¥es, I comptehend. but too well your meaning, 
Winifred,” returned. the goldsmith. “ But you are 


. Jag wilful as, your sex are wont im your allusions. 


é Meister. 
blind 


There is but one man who has unfettered; admission 
Jhere;,, and ‘that is: your future ‘husband, Adrian: 
There, girl, do not irritate me by your 
and obstinate folly’ in this matter,” he: ¢ou- 


stinued “for this evening that assuredly will not 


take place es'amexegption to my order, Adrian is 
going’ with me; Winifred,” he -went’ on, proudly.’ 
“The host who has’ invited me for his gathering can 
—— the worth and value of miy’ son-in-law 
‘Therefore he wifl not seek your’ presente - 
ach ‘evening, aid all else shall be Jiteabt adnieato. 
Do you comprehend my orders, Winifred?” 

“ They are not likely to be disobeyed, nor do I 
éven dream of any temptatiop, were I at all inclined 
to break your ‘wishes, my. father,” returned the girl, 
with mingled pride.and grief in her. dignified 
tones, 


: See 


‘| pattern by her, both’ as a child and a wife, and-you 


shé'can évér entertain the} 


tof, wnexpected and welcome, 

ide navent nl nae 3woe,,the Treply. ry nd I. ae 

rate tay know thet much of. the indulgence.and 

the ey 7 you enjoy is owing to‘ the intercession 

P of) your bettothed husbend,” hevwent on. “ Adrian 

b has many a time stobd your friend and: pleaded with 

me on your behalf When ‘davamienemeaneett a 

‘by what came'to' my knowledgé; daughter; and 

‘the very: home ‘you enjoy in this room, the pratltea- 
| birds aud 

tion” Ter 
ats atte "Emr old nave so taath' Tan 
rls, “aH. 


but Per ver b tend 
ay: 'e st a sae ks “Gian” excits phe 
?.. Lonly, Wish, that | 
: abstain 


from both,” | 
y we want no ane to 


a 


& 
8, Searent. 
1 Sap dowatben svets and, taking, Gti 
nen ers gazed earnestly up in. his face. 
syou not. trust your: child? . Will. you not. 
Seamnenl io taliihien eiih peecoal us a Ieee” 


ce ne. compa bo. aieigli of me then, "ay who 


‘thiage.? 60 © 
It was » rebate $ai® touching photiate was that 
kneeling figure. 
tei usllidee Ueland” hed letaae tranttnd oy 
er” lat; a brs 
{ veredpbectid tp pltugy to er father's f face, t 
I mlght have bon dou whether any 
hard enoug’ sist. her prayer. 
But, there were: 


repulse. 
all very well in sound, bat: not. in the 
Ete Winifreds: - You. have disobeyed mea far 
‘more in:the irief space since your return: than’ your 


will do far more for ‘your’ happitiess and‘ honour than 
yielding to ‘senseless ahd useless transports that 
move 1é no more’than the'sighing of the winds, 
“ Now, good night to thee, and remember my warn- 

Nw "he Loran &@ somewhat, softer but still de- 


Winiired sighed deeply, but only bent her ‘head 
to receive the kiss he mptinted on. her, brow. in 
silence, and watched ‘him leave the room. with a, kind 
of motionless. despair. 

All was vain,then! All her prayers and tearsand 
requests would. then avail nought. 

It was like a tender bird flutteringagainst' the iron 
cages . It would but wound her own Pabiierwithegt 
one chance of escape. 

Yet Winifred fet that she would rather rigk 
wounds and death itself then yield to the’ miserable | 
fate that awaited her as the wife of the hated and 
detestable Adrian Meister. 

She sat therein the dim’ twilight, all unheeding 
tlie noises within and withoutthe house. ‘The tramp 
th the strests’ gradually sank to ‘hushed silence, for 
the absence of all light in the strects and rosdways 
e | necessarily confined many to theit houses who would 
p otheuwrige haye gladly heen wayfarers, of business 

pS looensd tie doe laias. home, 
he goldsmith’s: shop and,offices.hed long bean 
closed, and the shopmen end assistants gone. 

‘And length Dorcas appeared, unbiddenj and 


refreshment ond then seek her room: 

“Let me bring youa tray in this chamber, dear’ 
Mistress ‘Winifred,” she said, beseechingly, “then 
you ean go to:your bed as the master ordered: He 
told:mehe desired no’ one’ to’ sit ‘up for him, that 
fie took the Héy of ‘the piivate door so thet 
he could enter himself ‘at any hot. It is the” 
‘first ‘tine I‘ever knew him to do such a thing since 1. 
was in his sér¥ice, but a¢ he has ‘said it we must, 
dven obey, Mistress Winifred.” 

The sighed inandibly’ at the echo to her own 
ead thon#bts, but groused. herself from her gloomy re- 
flections to seknowledge the good domestic’s, care. 
and kindness. 

“Thanks, good Dorcas, I. need. nothing /but rest,” 
she said. .“I.doybt not my father thought. it; would 
be a very needless.fatigne for us to await him,, I 
will, go,,s00n, very soon, to my chamber and éx- 
tinguish the light carefully, so you need not wait my 
fancy, dear Dorcas, but eat your supper and go to 





“Ab, I know ot, that, I om. nok lgnesent 6 





your room without delay,” 


Ere ‘be  aasribed’ to | 


fae, 


life weald be Gevdted to obeying and plenistng you : 
: {iat alt cd) 


tried! to persuade her young lady to partake of! sonje} 


f The maid somew hy in her compliance. 
But young and mrs heginad in ed Was, thers was 
dignity in her whole, air and manner wiien she 
-chose.to assume it, that was difficult ‘to resist; and, 
aftér one or two respectful inquiries and the comple- 
tion of gome little services to the young and lonely 
arts », Dorcas withdrew. 
ng og Jingere still, in the ‘conviction that it 
some, ‘before her father returnéd and 
) no haste in her arrangeméuts. 
and psalins for the even-song 
d'a fow pages of some of oe ait wiiters whom 
she-had learned to ‘ldve, tilt at Iength 
the sound of i uc: dock 6n, the’ stairs, warned 
her of the Iateness of the hout. 

She, ¢xemined the fastenings of the windows with 
‘a, care, ne ee which nly the absence of her father conld 
She ished thé lights on table and 
And after arranging the trifling articles that 
rder about the room, took up a lamp gnd, 
closing the door; behind her, took lier, way up the 
nacrow staixcase to her Chamber. 

Tt was @ pretty apartment according’ td the notions 

and the ideas of the dey and by no means ill-fitted 
for a young an el, 
Some of its belongings had indeed been the loving 
lection .of her: mother, a.few more cpstly 
articles Winitred had.bronght from her wealthy 
godmother’s as .persenal. presents, oo some trifles 
‘ware the work of her own tasteful fin 

«Thns,.0s she placed herself. in o aw shots and 
looked efound on. the: familiar scene, she felt as if 
surrounded by'the memories and the love that would 
never return to watch over her again. 

She had a strangé end startling awe over her 
} spirit, for which there was no remedy save rofresh- 
ing sleep, and that blessing was precisely what she 
had little of obtaining. 

She literally: shrank from orn tempting couch that 
‘was prepared for her 

» felt as if it would be but the abode of restless 
and hopeless witchfulness in her present mood. 

And, as, the, only eliertiative, she divested herself 
of her outer garments, let. down the ribbon which 
confined her luxuriant fair tresses, that then. flowed 
like.a veil over her shoulders and waist, and finally 
donned: a large, draping robe, trummed with warm 
pate that;hed, been a. gift from Lady Chur- 


Thee protected, she once more placed herself, in 
her chair, drew the lamp to ber and, with-an old 
volume ‘in her hand, she tried to fix her attention 
on the pleasant fiction ‘of a graceful fairy tale. 

The desire was partially successful. 

Winifred certainly could not manage to interest 
herself in the beautiful fable, but at last the effort 
sent her to sleep by’ ffs very mechanical effect. 

By degrees her eyes drooped and closed, and after 

ous spasmodic. efforts she at length sank wn a 
calmer and more prolonged slumber. 

How on it Jasted, however, she know not, or 
whether her father had quietly re-entexed ip her 
absence, 

All that she could see was that the lamp had 
burned low, and.she. felt that unless she conctuded 
her .night toilette, with extraordinany rapidity she 
would inevitably ‘be left .iu the dark, by no means a 
pleasant, ;alternative iu any case, accordingly she 
raised the wick as carefully and expeditious! yas:pos- 
sibley andi by the aid df this improved iliuminatidn sho 
eas about: to undress: when alow, peceliar sound sud- 
bx 4 attracted her attention. 

It came ftdm below, and she was convinced it was 
fn the sitting-room of the household aiid not’ from 
themore carefully-guarded shop. 

Winifred’s “heart stood still with fear, ‘It odmo 
Onte ahd agdin, that low, prating noise. “Was it her 
father just returned from his protracted absence ? Or 
was it some unlawful intrudér who ought to be at 
oncé detected and expelled? Winifred grew cold 
and White as she weighed these opposing elignces. 

She knew that should she give a false alarm, and 
bring any of the household or neighbours to the spot, 

while yet, it might possibly. be: only .her father: in 
his own house, making some involuntary noiges before 
retiring te bed, she would incur his niost severe anger, 
and also betray herewn disobedience to his directions, 
» And. yet, if it wes'a thief, while so mueli valnable 
property was in question, she would be highly 
culpable to permit it to go om wonoticed—even if it 
/did not. end in'a disastrous fatefor herself and others. 
She balanced these probabilities! with all the strange 
tapidity of thought in’such a erisis and then ‘decided 
‘onthe more hazardous ‘mode of proceeding, probably 
because it contaiied the most risk, and taking the 
lamp*in hier hand with its floating light hidden under 
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her dress, she stole down the stairs with a noiseless 
yet swift step, She heard more than once & repeti- 
tion of the sounds that alarmed her and her very 
teeth shook with the terror that she yet bravely sub- 
dued. 

She peeped into her own silting-room as she 

lt aan ae and undisturbed as when she had last 
left it some few hours before. Then she hurried 
through the passage to the room that communicated 
with the shop by 9 small and darketed closet where 
she knew her father kept some. of ils mote private 
valuables in a heavy iron safe. 

There was @ subdued light fn the far-off door, 
which was partly closed. n Winifred paused, 
her lips clave together, her limbs well nigh refused 
their office, as she glided’ few steps into the room. 
There was a figure just quietly disappearing through 
the opposite door, but she had time to recognize the 
dress and the flashing sword that Clarence Seymour 
had worn on his last visit. to her, and the diamond 
ring which sparkled on the hand which closed the 
door which separated him from her horror-stricken 
view. 

(To be contiuued.) 


HUNTED FOR HER MONEY. 
—~— 
CHAPTER XV. 

Tue announcement of his name upon the part of 
her brave young rescuer was not followed by a de- 
claration of that of our ‘heroine. His face invited 
her confidence, His frank avowal:of his identity 
showed him honourable, » What Beatrix would have 
said in reply to him cannot be known, for some sud- 
den sound amidst the roar of passing vehicles in the 
street caught her attention. 

Again her head was lifted, like that of a startled 
deer, and into her dusk-gray eyes, their gaze fixed 
upon Sir Lionel Charlton, there came a look of wild 
appeal. ’ 

‘IJ think he’s coming,” she faltered “He will 
find me here. I,must go.” 

Sho took a tottering step towards the door and 
halted, catching hold of a chair for support. 

“IT beg you not to give way to your fears, 
madam,” said Sir Lionel Oharlton, a grave'and re- 
assuring expression upon his olive face. ““ The man 
who insulted you cannot yet have recovered his 
senses. He will not be himself again in half au 
hour,” 

Beatrix sat down in an easy-chiair. 

A ring at the shop-bell called away the chemist. 
Beatrix listened, white and breathless. No sounds 
of commotion came from tlie shop, and the girl pre- 
sently became convinced that her euemy had uot yet 
resumed bis pursuit. 

“I feel quite well now,” she said, with a: piteous 
attemptatasmile, “I am very grateful to you, sir, 
but I dare not stay here longer. I cannot conquer 
my,nervous fears. I must go.” 

he arose again, with a firmer carriage, and, grate- 
fully thanked thé chemist’s wife for her kindness, 

Sir Lionel made no farther effort to detain the girl, 
noting her anxieties, but opened the door into the 
shop. 

Beatrix passed in and he followed her. 

The chemist was alone and on the point of return- 
ing to his patient, Beatrix paused a moment to thank 
him also for his ministrations and to take out her 








purse, 

The young baronet forestalled her, however, by 
laying a gold piece upon the counter, and he then 
conducted the girl into the street. 

They halted outside for a moment in the shadow. 

The little crowd that had gathered so recently 
around the prostrate form of, Colonel Brand had dis- 
appeared, ‘The enemy of Beatrix was nowhere to be 
seen. Cabs and carriages were moving up aud down 
the street as usual, and pedestrians passed to. and fro 
upon the sidewalks, 

In the general hurry, and amid the numbers of per- 
sons passing, Beatrix and her presérver were not 
likely to attract special attention, except from an 
enemy close at hand. 

Beatrix sent a quick look around, half éxpecting 
to see Colonel Brand spring out from ‘tlie ‘neatest 
shadows. 

With a shudder the girl put out one hand and clung 
to her rescuer as to a rock of safety. 

“ Will you stop a cab for me?” she asked, in a tre- 
mulous voice. 

Sir Lionel caught sight of an empty four-wheeled 
cab at that moment and signalled the driver, but 
the latter shook his head and drove on. 

“We may be compelled to wait here ten minutes 
ormore. Let me take you back into the parlour, 
madam, while L look for a cab——” 

“Oh, no, nol” cried Beatrix, with another swift 





glance around ber, “I will walk dn alone. I shall 
méetacab perbaps. Let me pay you the money you 
gave the chemist for me and thack you for your 


ness——"’ : ; 
She made a movement to withdraw ber hand from 


Sir Lionel’s arm, bat he placed bis handia firm yet |: 


tle clasp upon hers. and held it fast. : , 
WRenis baked ep at bim in a. quick alarm and met 
bis gaze. The lights of. the chemist’s ahop fell fall 
upon hig face as he now stood. His black eyes were. 


full of kindness and pity... The of. his 
grandly noble face was one of, grave eness, his| | oie. 


mouth wore a smile of infinite pit, 
which had yet in it nothing effem 
he have leoked upon his own sister, Beatrix wasre- 
“ You are not well enough to take care of yourself, 
madam,” said’ Sir Lionél, respectfully. “I shall see’ 
you safe‘home, If you have to fear that your 
recent assailant seek to find you again you need 
a protector. ‘And since will not’ retarn' to the 
chemist’s shop,” he 
to remain here in waiting for a cab that may not be 
found in half an hour, let :me conduct:you to a cab- 


ibe sweetness, 


stand, which is only 4 couple of streets distant. Do | 


you think you can walk so far?’’ 

Beatrix. replied in the affirmative, and, keeping a 
fast hold upon the little clinging hand upon his arm, 
Sir Lionel led the girl down the street. } 

Beatrix was surprised at her own confidence ;in 
this handsome aeangete 

How strange it was! Half an hour ago she 
had been flying along this same street, pursued by, 
her enemy, utterly friendless and desolate, Now she 
was clinging to the arm of the man who had rescued 
her, and it seemed to her that she had known Sir 
Lionel all her life. His air of gentle authority im- 
pressed her with a keen respect for him. His glances 
stirred her heart strangely. She felt a delicious sense 
of security in his protection that was very blissful 
after her recent terrors, ay 

They reached the cab-stand in safety, the girl’s 
strength increasing with exercise, Sir Lionel .as- 
sisted his charge into the vehicle and said.to her, in 
a low tones 

“ Before giving -your address to the cabman, 
madam, permit me to ask you.a question. Does your 
assailant of to-night know. where you live?” 

“No, no!” said Beatrix. ‘“ Heaven forbid!” 

“Is it possible that he would seek to learn your 
address?” continued the young baronet, gravely. . 

Beatrix uttered an agitated affirmative. 

“Then it would be well to proceed from here in 
any direction save your home. _ We mast throw tliat 
person off the scent, if he should make inquiries at 
this cab-stand, which he would be likely todo. Will 
you tell me where you live?” 

Beatrix gave her address in an almost inaudible 
tone, 

The cabman was upon his box awaiting orders, Sir 
Lionel said to him, in ‘a loud, clear voice: “ Regent 
Circus!” and then entered the cab and took his place 
opposite Beatrix. 

The vehicle rolled rapidly down the street. 

Sir Lionel was. silent;;and Beatrix, wondered 
what could be his opinion of her. She felt that some 
explanation was due to him after all bis services to; 
her, and she said, in a faltering voice ; 

“Sir Lionel, I am oppressed with my sense. of 
indebtedness to you. I cannot thank you enough 
for your kindness. I am a stranger in London.” 

72 Se so,” said the baronet, quietly, as she 
paus : 

“T am an orphan,” continued Beatrix, “and utterly 
friendless. I have lodgings in Bayswater, but I have 
no home upon this wide earth!” 

The pathos of her voice went to Sir Lionel's 
chivalrous heart. i Be 

He had seen at a glance that she was 6 lady by 
birth and breeding. There was an air of culture 
about her that would have been apparent to the’most 
ignorant, The patrician. manner, ‘that. slightly. 
haughty carriage of the proud young head, belonged 
to one who had held a commanding rather than 
dependent position. Those pure dusk-gray eyes, 
the pure Greek face, the childlike mouth, the atmo- 
sphere of perfect refinement that hovered around her, 

1 declared that she was more than worthy of his 
protection and his homage. And the. reserve in her 
manner toward even her preserver but enhanced his 
high opinion of her. e 

“Have you no relatives, madam?” asked Sir 
Lionel. “It is strange for one to stand utterly’ 
alone,” 

Beatrix hesitated, and then said: 

“I cannot tell you all my story, Sir Lionel, not 
even mytrue name. I am called Miss Trist here in 
London. The men from whom you rescued me is my 
relative by marriage and my remorseless enemy, I 
inherited a fortune from my father, which will revert 


nate, So might | 7, 


eyes, He was constrained to believe her explanation, 

improbable as it seemed. adi dlivioneY | ees 
Has this person who assaulted you any: claims 

Trish?” he aaked. “Has he any 


RT gee . 
aes? is ‘my uncle,” said 
ried ay ton ay ft 
onourable reputation, an 


If I complained against Him 
madwom! T called ui8 


“and since we ought not} trustees 


: me 
with their son, and that if I do 
cousin they mean to effect. my 


; 


" Before Sir Lionel could reply to this startling 
declaration the cab had st n Regent Circus, 

. The passengers ‘aligh disiniesed the vehicle, 
and moved slowly down Regent Street towards Pall 
Mall, : They had gone but a few yards when the 
young baronet espied an empty cab approaching 
them from the opposite direction, He signalled it and 
it drew up at the kerbstone. ROUT 

“ Euston Square railway station,” said the young 
baronet, assisting Beatrix into the vehicle, f 

They proceeded rapidly upon their new course, 

“s ene" id Beatrix, after a brief silence, 
“ that, like my.trustee, you deem me mad, Sir, Lionel.” 

“By no means,” returned the young baronet. 
“ Your story is strange, Miss Trist, but it is im- 
ssible to doubt your declarations. The world is 

ull of wickedness.” . 

“T donot know why I have been so frank, Sir 
Lionel, but it seems to me that I have known you for 
years,” said the girl, shyly, ‘I can do nothing ina 
contest with my guardian, you see, If I attempt to 
free myself from his authority he will place mo 
‘under medical restraint.’ Eyen my ‘trustee ‘will 
favour my guardian's claims! But one thing remains 
for me todo. I shall‘hide myself until the ‘year’ of 
my minority is passed, and then T shall have notting 
to fear, and shall claim my rights.” 

“ Your decision may be: wise, Miss Trist;” said Sir 
Lionel, thoughtfully. --“ E regret that Iam not more 

competent to! you—providing you would take 
| the advice of one of: whom: you know ‘so’ little. 
Buta yeer in Jodgiugs among strangers will be very 
unpleasant foryou,; It will be like a year iu prison. 
You will see no society; you will have, no amuse- 
meats ; every strange face will seem to you the 


‘ face of » spy and au enemy. Your life, will;be one 


constant anxiety,’ iD | 

“T know it,” said Beatrix, desolately. “But what 
canI do? WherecanI go? I have been in.geliool 
all my life. My enemies will look first of all for 
me at those schools. They will expect me to 
there, I might seek ont Certain of my school- 
fellows, ‘but what will they think of me if I eome 
to them for protection? They may refuse ‘to 
shelter me.. They may send for my gaardian and 
give me up to‘him. No, Sir Lionel, [ must’ bear 
my year of concealment as best I may. It willbe 
ouly'a year.” 

he girl leaned back in the shadow © wearily. 
Her future looked dark and dreary ‘to her. . She 
wondered at herself for having: spoken. so freely to 
the young baronet, but her nerves had been so 
unstrung by her evening’s adventure, and he had 
been so kind and sympathizing, that she had told 
him her story asto a brother. 

“It seems to me, Miss Trist,” said the. young 
gentleman, after a brief silence, ‘that you need a 
friend, some one who can advise you better than I 
can do—a friend of your own sex. If you will per- 
mit me to tell to another what you have told moe, I 
can promise yott the friendship and protection of a 
noble and generous lady, my aunt, Lady Folliott, 
of Polliott Court, in Lincolnshire, I am going to 
visit her to-morrow. Have I your permission to 
enlist her sympathy and aid in your cause?” 





to this person’s wife at my death, if I should die be- 


The girl's heart gave'a quick throb. 
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It seemed as if Sir Lionel Chariton were givi 
her Pa homo into Paradise. The friendship an 
pro 


ion of @ lady of influence’ ‘and high social |: 


position, a safe shelter in a remote country home 
these would insure her absolute safety. Her enemies 
might search for her, bat they would search in vain. 
They would nover look for her at Folliott Court in 
siaBir Liouel, T'thik Heaven has: edut! you to ala 
r Lione eaven has. you 

me,” cried Beatrix, “If ean procure for me 
= protection of Lady Folliott, you 

(‘in EE tee 

“I will undertake to procure it. Lady Folliott 
will send her own maid to escort you to. Folliott 
Court. I can safely promise this,” 

“* But her ladyship will desire to know more about 
me,” said Beatrix. “She will not take under her 
Prrtection a young lady whose name she does not 


will save my 


now... 1 must give you my entire confidence, Sir }, 


Lionel.’ The name of the man who assaulted me to- 
night, and from whom you rescued/me—my guardian 
—is Colonel Brand. \'He was formerly an officer of 
the army. And my Dame,” she-added, tremulously, 
“is Beatrix Rohan.” | i 

“Phe nate of Rohan is familiar to me,” said the 
baronet. “Has your father been long deceased ?” - 

“He died in my early childhood, and my mother 
did not Jong survive ‘him, He was the Honourabie 
George Rohan, -My mother was'a Miss Mary Har- 
court, of Herefordshire—an orphan’ heiress whose 
paretits died in India.” 

*\ Now I am able'to recall where I have heard the 
naine of Rohan,” said Sir Lionel. “My mother’s 
most intimate friend in her girlhood was Miss Har- 
court; who married a Mr. Roban. I have heard my 
mother speak of her dear friend and school-fellow, 
and regret Mrs, Rohan’s early death, It is singular 
that the children of those intimate friends should 
meet in this manner, is it not?) I am from Hereford- 
shire, Miss Rohan. In consideration of the friendship 
of our mothers, I ghall claim to be considered 
your friend.” A 

“T shall hasten to “pares sme your oie ie 
Lionel,” said Beatrix, , try to spea htly 
“ Heaven knows that I need a friend,” 

They had now reached the Eustou Square station 
and the cab sto The young pair alighted. 
When they had dismissed this cabman also, and 
had seen him de they entered another vehicle 
whioh was in g, end Sir Lione! gave the girl’s 
address. ' ‘ 

“I think we shall have thrown Colonel Brand 
completely of the scent,” said Sir Lionel, as they 
were borne onward. “ His first-thought’ upon re- 
covery will be to visit the cab-stand nearest the 
ecene of our adventure this evening. He will trace 
you to Regent Circus, but there his quest will end: 
The cab we hired at that point might have be- 
longed in the city, or at Notting Hill, or at the East 
End. Yet I deemed “it prudent to make another 
change, as we have done.’ 

Beatrix bad recovered her courage’ and hopeful- 
mess long before they reached Wellesley Terrace, 
Bayswater. After all, all, was ‘not’ lost, She felt 
that Providenee had sent to her aid the son of her 
mother’s early friend, and she would be protected 
feom her enemies. _ oe a 

When ‘the cab came to a halt before Mrs. Punnet’s 
house Sir Lioviel sprang out, assisted her to alight, 
and then said: © . in 

“T gball probably not leave for Lincolnshire until 
the day sitter Mepin vevia te Rohan, ; 
permit me to call upon you in the morning, to learn 
if yon are quite recovered from ‘hfe proghag’s ex 

en i ne) 


ba“ at 2” 
trix granted the desired perm pe 
Sir Lionel accompanied her to door of the 
house, and waited until she bad entered. 
Then he returned to the cab, ordering the driver 
to convey him, to “Gosford’s. Private Hotel, Picca- 


“TI have met my fate,” she said toihimself, as he 
leaned back in the seat Beatrix bad occu ek | 
have kept-my heart whole all.these years to fall in 
love, ot last, at first sight! -How  besutifu) and 
spiritual she is! « How lovely and gentle! “It is 
strange that I should have thus encountered the 
daughter of my mother’s dearest friend! T-know 
that Lady Folliott will offér:her @ home and’ love 
and: protection: From this! momert” I'am “Miss 
Rohan’s suitor. If she will accept me after knowin; 
me better, I:will be tnake hier futare life so 
of happiness that. she will’ forget her past sorrows. 
And if she refuse to marry me, I will live and die un- 
married!” ’ s , 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Her first evening at Folliott Court passed very 
agreeably to the false’ Miss Bermiyngham. First 


liking for her and felt that she would be 


‘Folliott?” ask 


Will you |,in 


.giazed doors opened 


‘changing the subject abruptly, 





of all, upon entering the drawing-room; she read the’ 


_to play to pepe 


etter from Sir Lionel Charlton which Lady Foltiott 


had found waiting for her. 

It was brief, but conched in the most affectionate 
terms and contained but scanty reference to the Indian 
heiress, merely expressing a hope that she would ar 
rive'as expected, and would ‘prove’# pleasant com- 
panion for tlie baroness. i 

“Sir Lionel does not intend to comutit himself be- 
fore seeing me,” said the usurper, coolly, ““‘ Does he 
know, dear Aunt Folliott, of your lans for his hap- 
piness and mine?” hens 

“Yes, Nerea,” acknowledged her ladyship. “I 
told him, upon the occasion of his last visit to me, 
upon what terms he might secure the ownership of 
Folliott Court.” ' ao 

“And what did he-say?” asked the usurper, 
eagerly. ; : 

' 'y Folliott’s noble face flushed slightly. 

“ He said,” she answered,“ that he would: never 

marry for money! But he acknowledged that he 


‘had pever.loved any woman; and that if he found my 


niece all that 1 expected, and if he should conceive : 
y wit 
him he would offer himselfas her suitor. artainly 
all that is reasonable, and as you are all I expected, 
my dear child, I know he will fallin love with you, 
as you will fall in love with him.” ; 
“Is he s good y-goody sort of a young man, Aunt 


hassock at the feet'of thé baroness. 

“By no méans,” said Lady Folliott, smiling. ‘*He 
was formerly quite wild, as I told you. fie was 
not fond of wine; he never cared for the usual 
folliés of young men; he is pure in mind and in 
heart. But his wildness consisted in keeping race- 
horses, which he entered at Newmarket. and. else- 
where, and betting excessively. He lost money in- 
variably. His horses always came in last at the race, 
His bets were always wrong, A year of that suf- 
ficed. His wild oats were soon sown. He.cut loose 
from hia betting associates, and went back to Here- 
fordshire with the hope of retrieving his fortunes, 
But his predecessors had been wild too in, their day, 
and that was a beavy encumbrance upon his patri- 
mony, which he had greatly increased, Under the 
circumstances, be did the best thing he could do. 
Hie farms were let to good tenants. He leased his 


home-manor to a good farmer, reserving the house: 


and park, which, he let separately, He lives upon 
an income of four hundred pounds a year, but in 
ten years, at the sate he is now paying off bis mort- 
gages, Chariton Place will be free: and unen- 
cumbered.”’ 

“If he bas any pride in or love for his ancestral 
home, he will fall in love with me immediately,” 
said the young girl, with an arch little laugh. 

“ Lionel is the soul of honour,” said Lady Folliott. 
“He will make @ good husband, Nerea, and he pos- 
sesses@ fiery, atdent temperament, a vivid imagina- 
tion,‘and a high sense of chivalry, so that once he 
becomes your lover he will remain your lover to 
the day of his death. His wife will be a happy 


an,” 
“And TI shall be his wife! ” ssid the usurper, con- 


fidently. “I 
shall use it!’ 

Through her half-shut eyes the false Miss Bor. 
myngham surveyed the apartment, experiencing 


know my power, Aunt Folliott, and I 


delightful sense of prospective ownership. 


© drawies-room was sixty feet in length and 


‘proportionately broad and high. [t was furnished 


the most exquisite taste, the prevailing hue of the 
upholstery being pale goldeu. There was a bay 
of large .size, at one end, At the.other 
g a conservatory filled ‘with 
flowers in bloom... .Atone side of the room was an 
immense window, fifteen feet in width, and this was 

anked on either, side ata little distance by ordi- 


window 


_nary windows. The room, therefore, could be flooded 


with light,at-will, and the effect was to render’ it 
extraordivarily gay and pleasant. 

“It would take my entire fortune to build a man- 
sion like this and furnish it like this,” thought the 
girl. “And theo I should have ‘no money left to 
adorn the grounds, I will own this place and hsve 
my fortune besides: © I will honestly try to win Sir 
Lionel Chariton, and I don’t doubt but that I shall 
succeed in ‘thy efforts. But the refusal to enter into 
the alliance, if there be a réfusal, shall come from 
him, and that will leave me prospective owner here, 


‘while it will leave him ‘virtually poor.’ Oh, I ‘will be 


crafty, F'll'be a perfect fox.” 
fo Polliott put Sir Lionel’s letter in her 
ot. 


“Tam very fond of music, Nerea,’”’ she said, 

“ The piano is open. 

Will you not delight me with a little exhibition of 
your accomplishments ?” 

“ Oh, eacxogs Of said the usurper, rising. “ I used 

y the hour together in the evenings 


at our dear old home in Calcutta.” 


the girl, flinging herself upon a 


The girl hastened to the grand piano and executed 
several brilliant eperatio ‘pieces im faultless style. 
Then she wheeled about upon rer piano-stool, ex. 
pecting praise for her ance, 

Lady Folliott‘had been lying bacts in’ her. chair 
with half-closed eyes, She looked up, however, as 
the musio ceased, and said : 

“That was very fine, my dear. You heve an 
artist's touch. I knew you had’ great musical genius, 
Your poor paps’ was never tired of praising in his 
letters. your acquiremonts in masic. But I like best 
the'simple Scotch ballads that touch the heart and 
linger in the memory, Give me Annie Laurie,’ dear, 
or * Comin’ thro’ the Rye.’ 

| “I don’t sing,” said the false Miss Bermyngham, 
@ slight’ confusion io her manner, “I have no 
voice.” 

Lady Folliott looked astonishment. 

“ No voice!” sho repeated, opening her e yes very 
wide, “ No‘voice, Nerea!® Why, my dear, your papa 
wrote me that your rendering of ‘'Aunie Laurie’ 
wag exquisite, He said that your voice was your 
chief beauty.” 

If it had been possible for the false Miss Ber- 
myngliam to show an ‘accession of colour to her face 
through the skilful enamel'covering her featu res, she 
would have ‘shown it at that moment, She bit. her 
red lips*angrily, and a very unpleasant . glitter 
appeared in her half-shut, sleépy-looking eyes. 

Yet she commanded herself promptly and replied, 
in a voice that was quite undisturbed: 

“That was ages and ages ago, Aunt Folliott— 
eighteen months at least. I used to be a perfect 
nightingale, and all that sort of thing. But after 

pa'died,” andthe pretty blonde face grew mourn- 
ul, ‘I lost my voice, I haye never sung ® note 
since,” 

“Forgive me, my dear child, if-I have wounded 
you,” she said, gently, “Perhaps your voice will 
return. some day. We must consulta physician io 
regard to it, Woe willmake au effort at least to win 
back this lost charm.” 

“I never want to sing again, Aunt Folliott, 
never!” cried theusurper. “It would bring back too 
vividly those happy days when—wheu papa——”’ 

She buried her face in her bands, and her form 
shook as with an irrepressible agitation. 

Lady Folliott was genuinely distressed. She ap- 

roached the girl and caressed her very tenderly and 
gged her to be comforted. She whispered words 
of Christian hope and comfort, and as the false Miss 
Bermyngham grew calmer the barouess entertained 
her with displays of rare engravings, of the cabinet of 
curiosities, of ks and pictures, and the usurper 
permitted herself to be comforted, and was presently 
gay aud vivacious, and soft and purring, after her 
usual kitten-like fashion. 

“Tell me something about your life out there in 
India, my dear,” said Lady Folliott, delighted with 
the girl’s returning smiles. ‘Tell me about our 
‘friends, the Devonports, the Cragies, and the Mars- 
tons.” 

The usurper replied by a very interesting ac- 
count of life: in India, and answered all of Lady 
Folliott’s iuquiries with surprising accuracy and 
promptness. . 

Whoever she was, this gilded serpent in the nest 
of the dove was well informed upon all the points 
upon, which she was likely to be questioned. 

Having satisfied the baroness upon all the points 
that. interested. her, the girl sauntered about the 
room and finally paused at the great east window 
»and looked out upon the gardens, with their statuary 
gleaming in the pale moonlight, upon the marble arch 
spenning the moat and iuto the deep shadows of the 
park beyond. 

She: wasexulting in the prospective ownership of 
this earthly paradise, when Lady Folliott’s voice 
broke the enchanted stillness. 

“ My dear,” said the baroness, “I have in store a 


| little surprise for you. A very. dear old friend of 


yours is coming to. see you this evening, late as it is,’ 
and she glanced atthe clock. 

The usurper started, 

She looked as if e horrible abyss had suddenly 
opened before her. 

“ An old friend!’’ she repeated, in a strange, hard 
voice, “A—s person from India?” 

“No, my, dear,” said Lady. Folliott, smiling. 
“This friead of yours was never in India. You 
knew and loved her before you ever went to India. 
Think,again, Nerea- What dear oldfriend of yours 
has been living at Folliott Pens all theso years since 
you went away?” i 

A cold dew started upon the: girl’s forehead. In 
her soul she uttered an anathema upon the baroness. 
She racked her brain for recollections of the real 
Miss Bermyngham’s long:confidences. Of whom had 
the true Indian heiress spoken oftenest on the long 
voyage home to England? Of Lady Folliott—of Sir 





| Lionel Charltoa—el—— 
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A sudden relies flooded nee being. A sudden 

litter came from her downcast eyeé. 
. “My nurse!” she exclaimed “M j dear. old 
Annot! Is it my nurse, Aust Folliots? , 

“Ves, my dear,” replied the baroness.; “Old 
Anpot. has been living with her sov a} Folliot} Fens 
during the past Ofteen years; She, has been at the 
Court very often to inquire about you, and b. have 
given her all yonv affectionate little, messages.as, you 
wrote them. She was here neseninn, A ene 
when you were expected, and again to-dey,the house- 
keeper told, me. She lefts message, for me torday, 
begying permission to call end see,you this evening, 
after you should be entirely rested; and ‘directly: 
after dinner I sent ber word that she might come. 
Peor, affectionate old soul! ghe, cannes wait until 
morning.” 

There was no joy in the usurper’s face, Instead, 
& look of apprehension gathered there. 

She had deceived Lady: Folliott completely, ‘The 


baroness bad nof the faintest euspicion that she was jy 


not. the real Miss -Bermyngham. Her familiarity 


with the family history, her pretty, affectionate ways, | 


her ease in’ her new positivn, her intimate knowledge 


of family/friends, would have completely deceived s }:am 


person who might have bad suapicions concerning: her 
identity. How much more had they deceived the 
baroness, who had received her with Open arma as 
her beloved niece without the shadow of aidonbt that 
she was not what she hadiseemed, i 
Even that one point upon which her apprehensions 
bad ali rested—the fact that her eyes were black and 


those of Miss Bermyngham. had been blue—had' 


been gotten over. 


Bat, then, it must .be acknowledged that ‘the: ia 


baroness had seen very. little of her miece in thé 
latter's childhood. The real Miss Bermyngham'had 
made ove or two visits to Folliott Qourt, notably one 
fifteen years since; but she wea im charge her 
parents and aurse at those times; and Lady Folliots 
had usually seen her but once a day, when she had 
been allowed to leave the nursery'for the dining-room, 
appearing at the dessert, 

it was net to be wondered at that the baroness 
should-have forgotten the colour of her eyes, 

Bus this old Aanot who had.been Miss Bermyng- 
ham’s nurse fer eight years, who had loved and 
petted her, who had cradled her in her arms; who 
had taught her her prayers, who must have gazed 
times without number into the pale, inane blue: eyes 
of thw heiress, how would it be possible to deceive 
her? 

Would not the old woman detect the imposture at 
@ glance? 

“You are silent, Nerea,” said Lady Folliott. “I 
expected you would welcome old Annotwith delight. 


Poor soul, she loves you better than she-loves ber 


own ehildren, | feeb assured,” 


“I slmll be glad to see her,’’ said the nsarper, in a} 


voiee that was singwarly dry and hard. “I—I—the 
thought of seeing her fairly overcomesme, Whew I 
saw her Jast I bad my parents, and noew——”" 

She averted her head, apparently sto conceal the 
emotions awakened by her memories, but in reality 
to'lide the look of malignity and fear that distorted 
her pretty blonde face. 

“ ‘Pender beart !’' said Lady Folliott, affectionately. 
‘* You are poorly fitted by nature, my darling Neres, 
to battle with the world, It is well for you thatyou 
have wealth and aluzarious home and powerfal 
frientis to make your life bright and sunny. You 
would be as helpless, if you were poor and alone, ‘as 
a canery-bivd would be if driven forth iuto the win- 
ter’s storm.’ ‘ 

““E know it;" sighed'the girlsi “'I am only atender 
little creature made to be petted just like.@ canary- 
bird, Aunt Polliott,. And Iishall be quite contented 
with a gilded cage for ever and ever. But about old 
Annot. Will she soon be here'?”’ 

# You are. growing impatient, dear,” smiled the 
baroness. ‘‘I daresay she is waiting im the servante’ 
hall with her som = 1 will.riug and: have her sent to 
us. But first I must tell. you ‘to be prepared for a 
great change in Annot. Fifteen years heve trans 
formed you itom @ little child inte a charming girl ; 
but fifteen years have turned Annot into an old 
woman. She stoops, and her face is wrinkled, ‘and 
she is grown half-blind——+” 

“Ob!” breathed the impostor, involuntarily. 

A Toad was lifted from der. A wild joy replaced 
her auxietics. “ Haif-blind!” | Was ever such good 
fortune? Surely the Evil One whom she served 
was making her evil way straight for hor ! 

Lady Folliott had paused at her interr#ption and 
was regarding her earnestly, 

“ What did you gay, Nerea ?’’ she quéstioned. 

**I said ‘Oh!’” replied the girl, placing, however, 
a very different accent upon the exclamation. “I 
was so shocked—so. surprised—so grieved! I had 
expected to find old Auuot hale and vigorous still, 
although she must be seventy years-old!” 


baroness accepted this explaastion in good | 
faith and rang the bell, ordering old Amuot, to ‘ber 
shown up to the drawiag- 


re inward trepidation, A new idea 
,tp her. “s 
“ What if there should be,such a 
_stinct2” she thought. “ What se 
womaz should detect, in some m 
that I am not her former nursling 


‘usurper 2” 
(To be continued,) 
THE SHADOW OF THE STORM. 


" CHAPTER XI. eviakinass 

EFT the day after Emile’s re 
the were: rather gloomy, 

igtionmlite caste other. ; 


as in- 


rious Way, 
that Lam a 


be of 
“Nay, dear Jules,'l have ‘ 
in you, and.so has my uncle. ; 
pyour generous and heroio interference for the poor 
old priest in 
could not throw off the depressio: 
cheerful encouragement was en § 
duce, and I have been haunted wi 
befall im. He is ao 
and so 
ts, his 


“IG would indeed be irreparable, I am _over- 
whelmed with jaye atid admiration for him. 
‘What a wonderful man he is! No king could 
aeem half so grand to me.” 

' “And you know not ‘the half, I only wonder 
that he has ever been one of the revolutionists,”’ 
eRe rer is the least of my wonderment. 
With talents, varied. information, his’ 
‘heroic nature and great heart, cannot blame him ' 
for. rising up against the oppression, for the laws 
of France were horribly grinding uw! 
classes, and that such as he should be ‘insulted and 
downtrodden by a titled ignoramus mast ,indeed 
be shameful,” © en 


for the part he has } 
“Yes, his sensitive nature is shocked by the 
fearful issue of events: Had such heroic, mag- 
nanimous as his held entire control, we 
should have. seen quite another form of revolution. 
There is (General La Fayette. I know that he 
believed in the overthrow of the throne, and the 


; § F 
aware that he who touched. the straw. with, fire 
cannot hope to eontrel the flame,” | 


“ And ‘your sympathies, Jules? 


you have not 
i. me which way they turned,” asked the 
rm 

Oe fuitned, both wayh F'may-eay. “T'do.act bin 

the people for declaring Le 

cannot bear to ste the no ity , 

‘setit, because of this last'sentiment, I am hunted 

‘down like a wolf, and grievously hated by the 
erefore, I might be 


favour of equality, . 
massacred, At pre- 


’s party. 1 suppose,’ th 

called an aristocrat.” ; 

abserved Felicte; thoughituliy. = 
serv cie, 0 x 
“I may reiterate the ‘rentarke 


oroughly aristoeratic 


inappeakince! 
She blushed, and answered, hastily t : 
“My associates 


a4 have 
peo , 
«I. should : know : it... Itis the same: with your 
uncle. It all goes to: —prove’ the »much¢vaunted 
aristocracy of blood is:all moonshine. Hducate one 
of the common’ .people:|inte: the nts. of 
wealth, and they are fax nobler than nobility, take: 
than 92 Shee best.” “ay 
Felicie. recalled some familiar rematis of: her 
mother’s, and a sorrowful expression came) over 
her » and she sat a Jong time in silence, her 
drooping on her arm.. 


ing book, and read aloud. After 
‘fully proposed he should. serve her to a 
to divert her mind, assumed the manners 
Arab host, and actually brought a merry sm 
her lips by his quaint lang as hoe. bronght 
forwatd some figs and dates from the 

store Emile had taken from the chatean. 

So the time, each endeavouring to add 
to the other’s cheerfulness, and divert the approach 
of melancholy. Every evening they went up to 
‘the higher room, carefully examined the vicini 


room. 
rLasaited.the coming of Misa deenemenls 4 
eee with apparent, eagernesa, yet a em f 
come 


if this” purblind old |: 


| Emile is.gone 5 they heve killed him ! my nob 
ing 


Paris. I} 


‘of “the people,” | 


| Chlotitde I uever saw duchess oF BR vsod 


all been ‘nobly’ born 


ules, perceiving it, hastened to find. an ap a re 
which he play- 
Junob, and, |, 
3 an 
a, to 


generous } li 





ten 

ed to conceal it from ie aaa 
si hat the ent tte 

all is) ae of tat t cheerfulness, 

They discovered too that t in the forest ° 
eect sae mags ae 
_Emile's place in the upper room and several times 
‘heard the conversation of the men." °° ' «°° ; 

He canto down one night, and found Pelicie weep- 
» dear Chiotilds,” take heart, I ‘beseech 

alk will ‘yet'b smn 


‘ friend is lestd: ‘Oh, Dl am allalon 
e in this cruel, pitiless world! .:: 
Jales ppt ny eee het and drew the droop- 
ilde, dearest, that i¢ nngenerous. Here 
is one | " ready to ralieivantie even 
lite tiaell, im your defenee.. (You force from me the 
secret L meant to declare to unele before J. 
breathed it in your. ear—that [ Jove you, dearest. 
® loye-purer and truer more fervent 
; 8 


had ‘drawn ‘herself away as if startled 
own discoveries ; ‘her fate way yrs 
beaatiful eyes downeast, « tich rose slowly ushed 


pon the under } her cheeks. 


“Tam estontshed,: T ant perplexed, but anges, 
ah, no, indeed, Jules. - Iam rather grateful,” wie 
shave no love for me in’ return ;' ales!” 


* Bat 
why should I have ventured to hope so?” 
She turned h Mew 


generosity: What I could not 
marquis I can answer ‘to pny fied, Vode 
love you; yeb you must forget that 1: have said 
it until we see or learn , something has 
lea him,” j 

kissing her hand in the. extravagance 
& j q il gh I : 7 
ee ieekerony tome ond, 
Felicié rau away to her littl retreat as soon os. 
ad aa yea therpin's pociock bowilder, 

of emotion. ’ 


iy pomp Jules one day with a trembling: 


p- 
“Jules, the last wate? Gask is empty. I sup- 
posed it was full. It mast havé out long 


"FS stow ‘much is there left.um}”, scked, Jules, 








and there in utter silence steppetl out to bi 


carefully mepting the appearance of such . 
shectintind a really felt. wae 
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Her voice shook. 
*“* Not twice can the ewer be filled. Oh, Jules!” 
“ Nay, dear one, I can fill ibemebe-night. Do 
know the exact locality of the. 4 
**T remember visi 
pause a moment 
from this spot...Bat it 
your attempt at 
“Tt is vi 
which seems the 
precios fail us, | 
ope of Emile’s ap LA 
“If it must be I « 3 but Snags 


dition—I shall accom you, 
“ My precious eee the, 
gf. | insist upon it. , 
I must share it with you; - ‘Gan reg, 

the s or at onee, and you 

or i 


ea eit 


muxt refer to: 

how near the ag. 
— for them to rove 
us 
“ I think not, or Emile would have warned us.” 
“ Oh, invaluable, allwise Emile! what detains 
him 2?” grodtied Jules as. he vindibemd, bd the 
meee f any h throughout 

0 sign came ¢ ny human roug 
the day, ond ‘amoh eeabolddted: by the clvenss: 
stance, Fules’ took & pitoher and awe ert 
— forth ns soon as evenin 

t licie followed 


ane 


was profoun — roe tite bough orn: ‘bird 
wah eee wing thurred through the branches. 


dipped: the pitgher-into it.. 
‘it P to Chlotilde’ ages, 
very cup of 
the tefreshing coolness of the |: 


wa’ 'e 

Meiiber’ vedewid:'th lépedliy tone” Cecke: santa 
beat with joyful rélief. Jules filled the pail to 
the brim, and tide took the pitcher 

now and then 


ee oad 


Setting ja te 
ont of thie” Wie 'with 


eyes. 
A quick ao of f ntic stope--bat dnt thie 
companion of her of tefuge, or 
the’ crnel prey? ‘one could me stir, but stood 


Tt was Juleé, He Gashed'up'to het, thrast 
inté"the | litttle ted wills tn pebdioas Nantes ond +l 


d the door. 
the piteher, : the 


aaiseart rhe bed pouton for eee Alt, 


eee wets ee a 
on outside as sentinels 
cathered together in Devttlered ustodiduienns 


one. 
“He was here a ® moment. 
me, Peste! has he wing 
- a rita ais Itis hh 


“This is certainly witehecntst". Sowseles } 


Bra e 
S 


bt 


aa ht 
ike” ii ae | 


feo baa! 
ii Shatie Ae: 


4 


bat 1 ir 


openn os 


rink itt, C2 a es 


aaePler bGea awal upon it 
hother day it will be--of-no consequence. * hes 


— has been examini Bad Galil tie ee ihe the 
rees by the 


ordered thom tp committe 
rng a i and end: her’ wehike 
lips eee prayerfully; then she said tremu~ 


lo 
“Me Fictre! Qh, Jules! shoot ms. with 
Pistol before you allow me to falk into his han 
be Chlotilde reas try to eseape ‘from the et 
ht, —— than be dragged forth by theit 


* But Shite shall we go?” asked she, sor- 


 sbefaliy.. 
He ned in anguish. 
7 cajdntloedt. Oh, mile, Monsieur Buiile, 
dhattnas Seectnret ype? 
The words had hardly passed his lips ere & step 
treard dn, the ends stairs leading te the secret 


with cheeks stil} more. 
ild Stee to, the 


af 


cate the i Gownerard-hher itty 

te wlear the beam—and then—oh, joy! 

ah transport! they beheld the pale, excited, bat 
triumphant Buile! 


With a gled ory Pelicia:fell’ down at his feet. 
His tears mingled with hers, as he raised her to his 
arms. 

& My child, mybeloved one{ you are “tite 
t to find you completely prostrated, if 


ecined his nad ins teansport.cf dclight, 
eens them. # few monents to relieve their 
siean => ray po Jurndie he had’ 
for ‘poawnuts of ot: abe 


y ‘ede pan 


diam win A Fo we 
on my own 
Heltneatahea nian hima erase but, trast- 
ing him implicity, pave thought only to thorough 


' Buntle quietty tookt a powder from oront 
rubbed it over the pale faces and hands; rie 
to Sales a” different shade of hair by a fal 
hligutid, and céneewled ‘the silliy’tresses‘o “Pelicio 
be mantle twisted in tarban’ 
ion 


bye most unbecoming 
“ Come how,” ‘said he, taking thom each by the’ 
nad , Showssinthele hearts beat anxionsly, neither 


“pyre This implicit trast moved 
he closed the door of'the faithful 


; ot, 


‘and sent them to the city 


bri 


Jules looked around him with wistfal glances. 
Where were the sentinels? At least no sign of 
was visible. 
= Ue . d they gained the ontskirts. 
poy eee ent gazed all around him. 
eae weil,” murmured he; ‘ Jean has not failed 
ib us move awiftiy, nor lose the pro- 


is ate removed,” exclaimed Jules, in 


sense]: on the ground,” re- 
infu fellow has carried them 
taken it himself, to 
iistramentality in the 

to dig to-morrow ; 

‘our way to ane mm 
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Fone of his old tacos seaivehat disappoint- 
ing them, to be sure, with the moderation of his 
views. 

Lye ee os established aw nae safe from sus- 
picion, he p ‘to look up @ httle pict of 
! ground end suiall cottage ata safe distanée from 
the city, and thither ay conveyed his friends. 

littié garden! gave: ostensibie employment 
to Jules, and his fair companiow made up bonquets, 
alayly by a peasant 
‘boy, who was the unconscious bearer of despatehes 
between Euile.and his disgaised w iris; for a bow 
pat yp especiaily marked, was seat twias a week to 
and its fragrant blossoms concealada guarded 

statement of present seourity. 

And thus amidst the frightful. oaraage going on 
alnrost within soand of their voivss the pair divelt 
in ipeaceful. seourity, They hil almost ceased to 
fear molestation, anddady Felisio, groving quite 
accustomed to the eseeme wanes devolved upon 
ther, had almost. put, away: identity, and. de- 
lieved herself Ste Bs Pinaable Cc otilde of the oottage, 
when Ae eye gr bag fae harehly eame $2, her the re- 

minder: of her former sumer. ; 


on APrER Xit. 

Tue market boy stoodat the igateway with his 
. nare basket, Jules ted drowzhs ont the mr 
bouquets, ous! clear, bright’ niprniag, w 

‘Ohlotilde" 3 white fingers arranged them in the most 
tempting ‘show, when the! tures wero piartled) by 
the sudden appearance of '9 .man who, throwing 
arvay the folds Ot his.cloak: which hath coneeated hie 
yet | face, stepped f forward froat @ hidden sock. and 
Neyo gaily. 


“Good day, my aa ora Sell me one/of 
“your bonque poe 

Jules saw “aks raw A wellse which overspread his 

‘companion’s faes, arid, dextronsiy & between 


tithem, himself singled Oubia bouquet and held it 


towards the stranger. 

Tho sharp, kedn eye of the latter roved over his 
‘features t umphaatig ; bat, without, remesk, 
apdepted'the bouqact,and pgain turning to the ‘on 
She inquired the price. 

e had summoned tesolution ‘enough. to anewer 
without sign of trepidation. 

He found ithe monty, took his. bouquet, and 
— away, never oude» turning to: glance be- 

n 

Chlotilde; as he cided her, atized Jales’s atm; 
“and, drawing him aside, whiapered 

** We must fly! net am hour; hota moment, nob 
a second can beddst...dh' was M. :Pitrre; ke know 
te beyond a doubts T readchis mali zoant triuinph 
on his face. Oh, Jules let us get to Emile seme- 
how, as speedily'as possible,” 

Jules perceived ati once’ ithy dangerous ‘emer. 








i] 
mete 1 had protected them so long, and led 
‘on in-silence, © + i 4 


gency. 
° Get your hat and «¢loak, Chiotilde; we willgo . 
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with the boy to find Emile. What can we find to 
fill our baskets to give us excuse for reaching 


m 
Chlotilde pointed to her plants. Without 
another word, Jules hastened to dig them up and 
set them in the basket, while she entered the cot- 
tage for the few articles she dared take with her. 

Side by side they followed breathlessly the 
fead of the wondering peasant boy, and went on 
into the crowd and stir of the city. They were too 
excited and eager to be aware of the dark-browed, 
villanous-looking man who followed stealthily in 
their steps, never losing sight of them fora moment. 

The streeta were alive with a dense throng of 
Fe and it was evident some great event was at 

and, by the gleaming eyes, violent gesticulations. 
and set faces of the multitude, who all seemed 
surging in one direction. 

The guide, in spite of the remonstrance of Jules, 
joined theliving tide with the careless‘explanation : 

“We shall be sure to find Citizen Emile at the 
equare; the Faloon is always at hand when such 
sport is going on.’ It has something to do with the 
Austrian woman; maybe they are to take off her 
head to-day. You're in luck to bein time to see 
the sight.’’ 

Lady Felicie strove to hide the shudder which 
ran through her frame at these words, and glanced 
apprehensively at her companion. 

ules had turned deadly ey his lips were set, 
his eyes gleamed fiercely as he answered : 

“Tell me where we can find the Falcon’s usual 
resort, and then you may go your way. We have 
no time to waste now.’’ 

The boy laughed coarsely as the crowd, growing 
more and more dense, took them al with it. 

“You have no other choice,” said he; “and 
there be those in Paris who would take you. up 
rightly smartly for calling it a waste of. time to 
see the neck of tyranny broken on the shrine of 
freedom.” 

Jules took the rebuke mildly. The horrors. of 
witnessing the terrible scene his imagination pre- 
sented bad quite overpowered his fears for person 
safety, but now once again returned the remem- 
brance of their own danger. 

“* We shall sell nothing here, Chlotilde,”’ said he; 
“if we could only see the Falcon we might return 
again to witness the brave sights.” 

A broad-shouldered, red-faced virago, one of a 
crowd of fiercely gesticulating Amazons, overheard 
his words, and answered, jestingly : 

“What do you expect to do with flowers, white- 
face? You had better throw them away and take 
up a pike. There are no fine lords to buy your 
Qougqueta now ; why do you bring them here?” 


al | being so frightened,” cried Jules 





“Are the fine lords the only ones to enjoy 
flowers?” answered Jales. “I thought we citizens 
were to be allowed to enjoy them now. They are 
nature’s jewels, she puts them around the cottage 
more plentifully than before the palace. Take a 
bunch, citizeness, and see how pretty it will make 
you look—so young and gay you know.” 

The woman laughed. coarsely, thrust out her 
ae A hand for a bouquet, and fastened it at her 

east. 

‘‘ Well, well, at the best I can make use of it, for 
when the proud Austrian lays herdainty on 
the block I'll fling it in her face. She’s used to 
mpeanetn, you know, and will appreciate the com- 
pliment.”’ 

Jules echoed the laugh, though his heart was 
frozen at the brutality of the creature, but his.com- 
panion turned her wild eyes into the woman’s face 
with an: expression of utter horror which it was 
impossible to misunderstand. 

The virago perceived it, and exclaimed, angrily: 

“ What ails that simpleton, does she dare to 
sympathize with the proud tyrants? She’s an 
aristocrat, I'll swear !’’ 

Lady Felicie trembled from head to foot, her forti- 
tude seemed entirely to have forsaken her. 

Jules: hastily pressed her arm in warning, and 
began to rail angrily. 

4 yes; she’sa silly thing. She’s been illand 
lost all ber sense, She was always afraid of blood; 
I’m in hopes to teach her yet the difference betwixt 
aristocratic blood which deserves to be spilt and 
the honest tide of the ary pulse.” 

“She looks like one "em. . Stand ont here, 
girl, and let ne. make sure ; that’s too doll-like a 
face to belong to a citizen’s danghter, . And she 
shows her gnilt. I'll swear she’s one of them.” 

She cleared a little space around them as she 
spoke, and dragged. Felicie forward. 

The poor girl, white as any statue, turned her 
eyes appeslingly to Jules as the iron fingers left 

eir cruel print upon her er arms, 

“Nay, nay; she’s a good girl, citizeness, only for 


as a tog 

y this time other attention was drawn to the 

scene, and the hurrying crowd paused to gather 

ae the group, and to question the cause oft their 
on. 

‘An aristocrat; she would save the Austrian 
woman!”’ cried the Amazon, with her grasp still 
tightening on the arm of the terrified girl, 

* Away with her then! to the prison with her!” 
shouted a dozen fierce voices, as the angry faces 
glared upon her, 

Not @ word came from Lady Felicie. The, soft, 
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dark eyes, in their wild affright,. appealed for 
ram d and pity, but the white, frozen lips were 
umb. 

“Leave her to me!” exclaimed Jules, pressing 
forward to her side. “I ghall punish her well for 
this silly terror.’ » 

“Make her look’on and see the hanghty queen’s 
proud head rolling.in the dust,” shouted another. 


“Bid her shout, with us, death to the aristo- 


tic! Liberty and equality for ever!” 
“ She can tio. that. ee Chlotilde, shout with 
me!” cried Jules, swinging his cap and sending up 
a Rane hurrah for “Freedom and equality 
ever |” ‘ 

A man in the crowd stepped forward, and | 


looked 
eagerly and scrutinizingly into the pallid but hand. . 


aome, clear-cut features of the youth. 


“ P lh swear to that face!’’ muttered he; ‘it’s. 


Mie an Tall conght thet osarching gla d, 
i searching glance, an 
caug i , 4 ; —— 


though his. face gave no sign, his. 


“Let's take thenralong,” said the man; “ we’ll 
ane Spacouncaiens Spe ho.pals enjoy. our jubilee 


fe who had so persistently tracked them all the 
added voice now. 


sharper than diam 
le. There'll be some one here anon 


who can eir true names.” 


“What! is the man suspected also?” asked the 


neues ye had caused Sand ann detention. 
T speaker n niesoe 
upon the whole crowd around teak 


like the of a 
yell, more ary 


3 “let. her. go, I | cheerfi 


save? She 
ran along the 


pityi no gentle expression of mercy 
pitying eye,.0 


flaming, 


1 countenances. 
The peasant boy See 


acted as guide, after 
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seeming to hold 
pected to be of the : . 

And, almost lifted from feet, amidet jeers 
and threa 


ts, and bitter taunts, Jules and his fair | fu 


companion were borne toward the fatal guilloti 
where Louis had alwsndy lowe down his life. 


The Place de. la volution. was 
left. ma ests, violent Sooations. alan 
e orri 
rejoigings wees to fro from mouth to 
mou 

These two transfixed 
with utter poi, © no out- 
ward si detestation of the scene. 
ey i eyes were watching every shade upon 

eir 8. 


other’s icy hande, and sternly bore 
it with all the they could master, It was not 
presi for either to behold their beantiful 
ed forward to the block. . Despit tha torntiny best 
apon them, both, instinctively. closed their eyes 
end baie, their breath the last terrible 
moments. ‘ 
The wild shont that broke upon the deathly still. 
ness told when the spirit of Marie Antoinette joined 
that oe her i Ps are At perme 
momen cie ; agains ess 
chonliec. The Seaeeune nae of a ly lig 
2 air an er unconscious, y 
He looked presse yang imploringly for a single 
trace of humanity, but found none. Supporti 
her as. well ae he could with ane, a8, be chafod 
with the free hand her icy fingers and marbly arms, 
The same virago whose attention had Pushy 
their | Progen in the commencement. 
wa, im, ; 
® Yon think more of the . dainty nix than you 
pretend, sired sheen: angrily.. “She's an aris- 
tocrat beyond dobbt. She must. go tothe trial, and, 
will take her turn.at the axe der, I doubt not. 
Why must she swoon away His Franco is made 
free? Liberty and equality forever! Death to the 
aristocrats !’” 
“She is a young-svsatare and-has no strength. 
Let her go now, I beseech you. She is the niece of 
the Falcon, she is noaristocrat, F will vouch for it!” 


exclaimed Jules, yp wn oo 
“No aristocrat, with se lady features; and 
look at her hands! . Pshaw! citizen!” 
**And do you deny that we: ma: such lovely 
—_ fore pres ver among the. people ?”’ cried 
s, still more eagerly ; “‘ nay, beauty has no par- 
tiality for nobility. This maiden is of humble 
birth, and yet no princess was ever more lovely in 
person or character, I assure you she is of the 


Felicie. had ,slowly revived. As he said thes 
words a strong shudder shook her frame. 

* Perhaps you are right,” said the woman, slowly; 
“but if the Falcon is her uncle he should teach her 
a little of his spirit. I should like to see some one 
else who knows her.” ; 

“Here comes the very one you wish to see, 
citizeness,” said & smooth voice, whose first atcent 
made the Lady Felicie spring wildly to her 
feet. I am well acquainted with the girl; she will 
tell you 0; I will take care of her.” 

Jules knew, without asking who it was that 
spoke, M. Pierre had arrived to complete their 


—— 
_He advanced riy and laid his hand upon the 
girl’s shoulder, while e said, significantly ; 
“You have nothing to fear from the people—if 
Fsory come with me peaceably. I have been looking 
or you for a long time; but ‘as 
pc ders never grow weary of working to secure my 


r+) 
* Eady Felicie shrank back and clung to the arm of 
ules. 

The brow of M. Pierre darkened, and, bending 
closely to her ear, he said, in a savage whisper : 

“Your lifeisnot worth a straw, not safe an hour, 
if I do,not save you. They will tear you. limb 
from limb; beware then how you refuse; my, aid, 
bow you reject my friendship. Will you come?’ 

All the s which till now seemed antirely 
lost came back to the os the tide of indigna- 
tion and abhorrence which throbbed in every pulse. 

She held up both ds toward him of and 
answered, in a low, thrilling voice: 

‘*I can die a thousand deaths easier than accept 
the treacherous aid of my mother’s murderer— 
ei Berith thea ciiek Mt Pater, pase 

” ori . Pi lonately ; 

“and with you the romantic swain who carried td 

erground retreat in the forest. You 

baffied me then, but this time there is no escape. 

Yon will die a horrible death, both of you, but a 
single word of appeal from me can save you.” 

“IT scorn to use it!’ said Lady Felicie, her eyes 


already} spirit now; let us take a little sport with her’ before 


cried M.° Pierre, fairly © 
A zing 


| girl standing haughtily erect by 


ted |.with a straw. He-was seized on 
her. } Jast, convinced that'open’ resistancé was the least 


remember of | £ 
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“We can die er, if they will it so 
Chlotilde 3 but we die innocent and uno! - 


in . 
Tso be it then,” retorted M. Pierre, in the 
vindictive tone of revengefal passion. 
‘Hist, citizens. I can expose to you two re- 


gees from justice.” 
*Stay!’’ cried the Amazon, clapping ‘her brawny 
hand upon his mouth; “the little thing is showing 


we give her up tothe mob. But what is this story 
about the Falcon? The youth declares she is no 
} aristocrat, but the Falcon’s niece.” 

“A pe to ‘cheat you ; the Faleon 
never saw , I'll be bound. A’ with her!’’ 


foaming wi 
the girl’s arm, he tore her trom the nide-ol 


sei 
Jules. t 

A vigorous blow from the youth's stout arm sent 
M. Pierre reeling backward. 

But the of the crowd was now drawn to 
them—and they, with passions inflamed by the 
horrid tragedy they had just witnessed, were ready 

exci 


for 4? sitement, 7 j 
M. Pierre had but to point his finger at the pale 
Jules’s side, and 
utter the one odious word, ever certain to fire their 
furious zeal, and a dozen hands had torn her away 
from her protector. aie 
“An aristocrat! an aristocrat! away with 
them!’’ cried out a score of frenzied yoices. 
: And like a feather Felicie was tossed from hand 
to hand. Jules saw her white, agonized face borne 
(backward, drooping helplessly over a brawny arm, 
and, Aghting ike a young lion, made his way after 
her. It was as idle’ as secking'to stem a torrent 
side, and at 
service Be’ could refider, he took his way more 
quietly, never’ once losing’ sight of her, but care- 
fully avoiding to show the anguish he felt. 
Suddenly, above the wild dim and'uproar he heard 
a calm) ringing voice. “Well might it sound like 
|,an ‘angel's to him. | Emile had come! | 
¢ ee wet no) ean reg at’ —_ yer ee oe 
uproar, why do you away the only being 
left:to eheer tlie Falcon’s heart? What has. she 
done to provoke your displeasure? Wherein have 
I failed that you.withdraw your confidence from 
me? Who has a; charge of disloyalty to freedom 
to cast im the Falcon’s. beak ?” F ’ 
“* None, none,”’ cried a hundred voices, as all eyes 
turned to the pedestal upon which he had mounted. 
“The Falcon. forever. ‘Liberty and equality’ 
was always the Falcon’s motto. He was tne first 
to warn us, the first to lead us on, The Falcon is 
our leader.” 
Emile smiled proudly, though there was a stern 
sparkle in his eye, which betrayed the fierceness of 
his smothered anger. 
Leaping down, he flew swiftly where a group 
supported the figure of Felicie, and, catching her 
up in his arms, demanded sternly: 
“Why is this innocent girl so roughly used? 
Can any one éxplain ?” 
The Aniazon él0owed her way towards him, 
dragging M. Pierre. 
“This man proclaimed her an aristocrat, and a 
refugee. It shall be hia turn, if he'has not told us 
the trath.”” 
M.°* Pierre ‘began @ fierce retort; but Emile’s 
blazing eyes startled him, and the fierce looks of 
the crowd showed that the Faleon held control, 
for the time at least. 
He stood gowering and trembling. 
For a moment Emile, bearing up the insensible 
form of Felicie, stood sternly looking into that,evil 


ace. 
Across both countenances went a flash of in- 
telligence, though neither spoke, 
“So, 801. now is the myaterious escape from the 
forest explained to me,” thought M. Pierre. 
‘There, ig no chance for turther disguise; he 
knows what is my work. now,” echoed within 
ye onan his hand in calm dignity, said 
“Then, waving hi in calm ity, sai 
the latter, slowly and deliberately : 
“Let us wrong no man, least of all a citizen. 
Give him a fair investigation; take him to the 
omen keep him safely till to-morrow noon. 
en there will be opportunity for proper ex- 
planations, and justice can be done to all.” 
While he spoke his eye ran questioningly along 
the rows of upturned faces. 
Jules suspected for whom he was searching, and 
darted to his side. 
Let me help you carry the girl, citizen,” said 
he, guardedly. 
“ Nay,” interposed the same man who had'kept 
such vigilant guard over his movements; “ this 
man is one of our enemies, most worthy Falcon;' I 
can swear to hitn before the court.” 
“He shall be closely guarded. I shall not allow 





gleaming resolutely from the pale, pale face. 
Jules drew her to him fondly. on 


Emile, readily, without the slightest change of 
Phe people did notin th lightest Gegree dispute 
The people di e sli aegree dispu’ 
his will, dieving been their earliest leader ‘el 
orator, they had 8 soon questioned theit own 
sincerity ga his loyalty to the revolutionary move- 

n’ 


me 

Slowly then, from the wa of the crowd, Jules, 
under the protection of the Falcon’s stately form 
walking before him, bore the still insensible girl to 
the nearest station for carriages. 

As soon as they had found one, and the door wag 
closed upon them, Emile asked, hastily : 

“What frightened you ‘away from the cottage? 
It was a very dangerous expe t you perceive.” 
' “M. Pierre came thither—Chlotilde recognized 
him, and Nea se poy reach you: ‘That detestable 
svoman stopped us, they compelled us to witness 
the execution of the queen. I yyw 

“ Hapless lady! she is beyond the reach of their 
furious mare: Af laat,... That villanous M. Pierre} 
What set upon this track, I wonder? But it 
is of no uence now; we have no time to dis- 
-euss causes. ‘To-morrow’s noon mast see us three 
safe at Dover, or weare all lost, AtprosentI have 
the immense advantage of holding their confidenco, 
and M. Pierre’ is comparatively unknown; no 
doubt, however, when he has the chance, he will 
find means to prove his statements. It was asore 
temptation for me td be rid of him for once and for 
all. I had but to déclare boldly that he was an 
atistocrat—to inflame their rage by a few well- 
chosen speeches, and they would ‘have torn hiin 
lintb from limb; it was a sore temptation. Heaven 
be praised that’ Iwas able to resist it, though [ 
am well convinéed the villain would unhesitating!7 
have done the same for us.” , 

Jules‘ was anxiously chafing the cold hands of 
the insensible girl. y ed? 

* Poor child!” mattered Emile ; “if I could onl: 
keep her thus, and yet preserve her life, how ma 
terror and anxiety she would be spared.’’ 


wretched Pierre with the heroism of a general. It 
was only::when fairly in the hands of the mob 
that her courage failed. Ob, Monsieur Emiie, what 
frightful scenes we have witnessed, what demoniac 
passions have seized the people! What is to be 
the end of it.all?’’ 

* Escape for us, I trust; but Idare not speak 


you tomy business office, I am kept at work all 
the time, now by Robespierre, now by Danton; 
the two work together now, but if my judgment 
be not at fault there will be an open rupture 

resently. 1 think, however, the secret feud 
pottean them will hélp me. Robespierre will give 
me free passes to Dover if I represent that Danton 
opposes the idea. I have always kept such an 
emergency as this in view, and havo laid my plan 
of escape long ago; itis time now to test it. I 
wish Chiotilde were stronger.” 

While he spoke a feeble fluttering at the girl’s 
throat gave sign of returning life. They bent over 
her tenderly. 

The dark eyelashes lifted slowly—a great shudder 
shook ‘her delicate frame—as, springing up with 
thé frantic strength lent by terror, she exclaimed : 
“Oh, have mercy upon me! Iam buat a feeble 
girl. I nover harmed one of you in my life; letime 
go in peace.” : 

“ My child,” said Emile, with a smile of ineffable 
tenderness. 

She turned, swiftly glanced around her, to assure 
herself that the cruel, jeering crowd had vanished, 
and falling into his arms, weeping bitterly, sobbed: 
* Oh, Emile, you are here—you have saved me! 
again do I owe my life to you. Heaven bless you! 
Heaven bless you!” 

Emile, softly caressing the trembling hands 
which had seized his, whispered, gently : 

“ Be calm, dearest one: your agitation may be 
obseryed.. We are not yet secure.” 

She obeyed him as meekly as a child would have 
done, and though still trembling violently sank 

upon the seat beside him, and assumed an air of 

composure, 

“Courage, dear Chiotilde, another day and we 

shall have left these horrors all behind.” 

She smiled, trustfully, relying on his assurance, 

and, closing her eyes, spoke no farther, though the 

catriage soon after drew up before the’ hnge natrow 

doorway leading to the Falcon’s gloomy apartments, 

and she was led up the dark flights of stairs into 

the upper storey. Be 

A sickly, een pete eee | youth was writing 
there. He bowed respectfully in answer to the 
Falcon’s careless nod, but’ though evidently sur- 
prised to see his companions made no remark, 
Emile drew forward the rade chairs. 

“Take'a seat; Chlotilde ; you are greatly fan 
tigued I see,and yon have much more to ‘endure... 
Leon, bring soma wine, and get a basket of 





him to leave my sight—nevertheless, he may carry 
my niece for me 


I find a carriage,” replied 


bread and meat from the.oafé. You need not atiz 
again, until it ia time for us to start..’ 


“She has borne a great deal. She repulsed that 


my plans, or even my thoughts aloud. I'shall take * 
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’ were new neighbours, and mine Werd not acq 


The youth laid down his pen, and went to the 
nail ne? corner where bung his hat and cloak, 
Emile followed him to the 


‘* beeause 1 can’t lose sight of the y man, 
and want you to watch him while I go ape the 
Convention Hall. He is a suspected aristocrat ; 
but I can’t get on without him in the job before 
m ” 


Q. 
“More work ” responded en yer see 
“Yes, to tr?ace some escaped refugees. My 
niece Chlotilde oy ad the w ~ but the 
oung man only can rc) ; marquis 
that used to be, Harry beck, $0 that I can go toa 
consultation with, Robespierre,”’. 
(To be continued.) 


MY FIRSTLOVE. 


When I was a little boy of twelve years old, I fell 
in love with my first sweetheart, She was a pretty 
fair little creature, with long yellow hair, and lived 
only a few doors away fromas. At first I used to 
watch her playing with-her doll, in hor little’ front ' 
gatden, without daring to speak to her. Her parents’ 

uainted 
with, them ; but after awhile I n tomake childish 
overtures to acquaintance in the 8 of smiles gnd 
lingerings at her gate, and at last in a speechless 
offer of candy through the palings. The candy was 
accepted and we were friends henceforth. i 

Often I used to take my-little cart and go to her 
gate and whistle there, Then she, would bring out 
her doll, dressed im hat and. shawl, put, it in the 
waggon, and take hold of the erose-handle, of which 
I held one side, andaway we would go down the 
road, geverally stopping at the grave-yard, which was 
green and pretty tod had neither terrors nor sad 
associations ‘to us. “There we would play until we 
beard the clock strike: six. 

It wae always after school that we started on these 
exdursions, and then we would the doll into the 
waggon and go home again, eo always taiked a 
great deal on the way, and I suppose « listener 
would have been mutch amused ‘at our chat. We, 
however, thought it very sensible. 

I was fond of telling her my ecbool ‘troubles, and 
she hated my teacher, old Mr. Birch, worse than 
I did. Once when he had rulered me on both palms 
so that they were sore I remember she kissed them, 
and vowed to go next day and steal the ruler and 
break it. She did creep to the window for that 
purpose, but there she grew frightened. It was 
before school-hours ; but she could not be sare that 
Mr. Birch was not hiding ;in some, corner ready to 
pounce out upon her, and she ran away. 

She had her troubles too; one was needlework. 
She bated to take. ting stitches, and she always 
tangled her thread, 4 used to comfort her by 
promising that when I was a man she should be my 
wife and never sew one stitch; but there she always 
shook her little head. 

“J shall bave to make your shirts, you know,” 
she would say; “and 1’li try to learn, only I hate it 
now,” * 
Yes, we were ‘betrothed to each other, in our 
baby fashion. We ‘had aven exchanged bead-rings, 
We were going to build a house in the woods, and 
live there together always, as soon as I was grown. 
When I shut my eyes and lean back in my chair for 
my afternoon pap I can sometimes see a picture of 
my little sweetheart that seems to bting ber straight 
before me. Her sweet, big blue eyes, her rosebud 
mouth, her pretty, round, white shoulders, her pale 
yellow bair falling over them—there she sits, in her 
blue gingham dress, holding her doll in her arms and 
talking to me. The sliadows of the willows flutter 
over her as the wind swings thé branches to and fro, 
and my heart is‘full of the fanocent baby love it felt 
for ler, If there be angels, I think they love as my 
little sweetheart and I loved each other. 

How many days, how many months passed over us 
thus? Not many. It was spring when I first saw 
her in her gardep, It was autumu-when we went for 
the last time to the old grave-yard, 

I. had no idea that it was the last time ‘then, 
Neither had she. We wee as merry as usual, and I 
grew gleeful overa visit I was.to pay to my uncle in 
London, . I should be gone a ne said; and that 
we Saturday. The next Saturday we would see each 
other. 

We. kissed at parting, and she made me kiss her 
doli.too,; As I went iuto my heuse 1 saw her stand- 
ing at her gate, looking at me/wistfully.. I smiled 
at her, . She lifted the doll iu: the air and, waved its 
hand towards me. 

At dawn next: morning I was off upon my jonrs 





ney. 
That week seemed like a year, it was so full.of 
adventure, of sight-seeing, and amusement. I came 


off my little sweetheart. 1 gath 
corridor. J treasures. that had been bought me in the city and 
“Make haste, Leon,’”’ said he, ina low voice | harried tothe door. 


After:I had tiad my dinner my-fitst thoeght was 


_ \“ Where are you going, Pant?” asked my mother,’ 
*'T’o gee Lilly,” I said. yas 

‘She looked at me oddly, I thought ’ 
“Paul,” she said, “you will be. @ good boy, and |. 
mind, mamma, I know. You will nat go to—to | 
Lilly's house to-day?” ‘Gh 
“Why not, mamma?” I as € accociie 
“ Because there is‘a reason why you ehoald, not,” 
she said, ‘Twill tell you to-morrow,” & 
“Bat Lilly will want me,” I esid; “and ghe will 
cry, -And Lwant to show her my .blue-top and my} 
red soldiers,.and the vil and the pha’ Ark,” 





Noah's’: 

and I began to cry myself, ' 
My mother kwelt beside me, aad put: her arms 
about my waist. BT Se 
Mee loved little Lilly very much,'my boy,” she 

“ We love each other very mach, mamma,” I said. 
“And when I am big Lilly is to be my wife, and I’m |): 
to be her husband,” ’ : : Hi 
My motlier Kissed moe. AG Be “i 
“Poor little fellow,” she sid. “Somptimes I 


affection in a world like this.” 
“ Why, matima?”T asked, “yp 
She did not answer. After awhfle she made mé |’ 
mise that I would not go to Lilly's bouse, ‘a 
me ron and play somewhere. pas 
She knew | would not break my word, aud I did 
not ; but she had not. told me not to go to the om © 
yard, and I hada faiot hope that Lilly ow! ‘ 
there and meet me, if I went to, our accus : 


place. So, making a ciroyit, I gained it by another 
limbing # fen 
salon cast pa oom tard to fh +; 


nt 


j 
id 


seemed to me that she was sure te.come; 


tripping over the gravel path, and I walked towards |. 
the gate to look down. the! road, On the > i 
passed @ little pit that had been eviden 

for # spade lay beside it. And as <I paused, wi 
childish curiosity, to peep in, the chureh»bell began }, 
to ring slowly and heavily—not as‘they rung: for || 
service. What could it mean? And tliere came tho 
clergyman in his surplice, and the old clerk. I 
knew him, 
he put his hand upon my head‘and ‘said: 


td 


listen with reverence. It is no time for that.” 
Aud I obeyed, perching myself on ‘a stone, ‘and’ 
staring at the people coming through the gate— 


four men, who carried something covered with a 
black fringed cloth, 


ened, though I did not know why. I had heard 
death, but in so vague a way that I had no fixed 
ideas concerning it, and [ had never seen a funeral; 


They were going to 


my eyes and sat shaking as with an.ague on 


man begin to pray. Surely good Dr. Wolverton 
was too kind to bury any one. 1: grew more 
courageous and dared to look at the again. 


table—a very pretty box, with silver nails in it: 
Suddenly the black-veiled lady uttered a cry: 
“Oh, Lilly! my Lilly! my little Lilly dead’? 
I looked and listened, I did not yet understand 
what I saw; but the veil was cast back, and I knew 


and, forgetful of my mother’s injunction, straight to 
Lilly’s home. 


to rights. 
“ Where is Lilly ?” I screamed, 

And she turned toward me, looked ‘at mo,. aud 
burst into tears. . 

“ Oh, you'll be .so. sorry, little Paul,” she said. 
“ Poor, dear little Lilly is dead. They bave iakea 
her to the grave-yard to: bury her.” 

, © To bury her!” ‘ 

| Then I. knew all, As much of the mystery of 
death as we ever know was taught me in those 
words, ‘ i P 

“They shall not bury her!".I .soreamed,,and 
rushdd headlong back ‘to. the ¢lureh-yard ; ;but 
when I got there there, was-go oOpen:grave «any- 








hack a travelled mam in my own opinion, 


where, only a smooth mound of turk, 


_ The belts ‘reug ao there, ‘the’ motiraers “were | 
ered up the fine new | 49D¢, ead’ -Ikuwew that’ I r +¥ 
° fine fete Eaoale mover Bie ty | 


It was all so solemn that I began to feel fright- | ridinilous!’ Here 
of | aul a half in the 
this 1 might just as well steer thet ny: 


called to his. wife: “Jean, gis 
“Ay will 1, gudeman.” Ri 
And now I saw they had laid aside the black } face in such # state, he Said, * Heaven pre 
cloth, and there was a little box set on a sort of:} lassie, whaur-hae ye beeu?” So he,was 


Lilly’s mother, and 1 heard the word “Lilly.” I] recently 
repeated ‘* Lilly,” and rushed from the grave-yard, | and pal 
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think it is a pity there should ‘be such’ s thing ‘as‘/ man enti 


FAGETIA,. 
A €rry “Pom” Stons+-A daily: peper informs 


and I bad began a shrill question when | ys that “ the Lotd Ohancélior has presented the ‘Rev. ! 
; Wn. 


FP. Bickmoro: with the living of Stone/”) What 


“Don’t talk now, my lad. Just sit down and) can «clergyman want with turtlewadpanch ? 


A Maere Vatentine.—A girl veesived goon 
later in a A ena beating’a monogram. © 
o Saint V. ine’s Evo she plaédd°it next to her 


women all in black, who seemed to be crying, and | heart at bedtime, and tho effect wae niagicnl thy tiext 
who, as they stepped aside, gave me a glimpse of | morning. ; 


AWFUL STATE OF THINGS ATP PUTNEY. * 
Daiversily Coach ¢ Braanipren & “I's perfectly” 
*vegone an ned an ounce , 
fortnight! If you fi Pe, like 
. : 


Feu Compositors,— The | 


} MPOSt Observer 
,but suddenly it occurred to me that I.had been told | gays thore is otle disadvantage in having gifls in the _ 


that people were buried in the church-yard, com 
bury some one, I sup-| sce-how much matter is left over seem’ to havea 


posed it was the lady in the black veil who terrible tinie fading the galleys, The gall.eys ; 
sobbed so, A great terror) geized mo. I \shut | be playing at.hide and seek with him. ed ’ 


ng-toom, The young wikh who goes up to 


Iw Harm's Way.—A labouring gentleman of 


the tombstone, and then I heard .the clergy-| Arbroath recently beat his wife after his champagne... 
In the. morning he forgot all about the quarrel, and 


me some ..water.” 
and aeeing his wife's 

" serve a’, 

' told that is 

was himself that did it last night, on heariag which, 


he exclaimed in agony, “Ob, dear, oh, dear me, it’s) 


ad. awfu’ thing ye wiune: keep oot.e’hatm's way.” 
MEDICAL NOMENCLATURE. L 
Harry tells.us a story of acelebratéd physician who 
for one Oof:hispxtients ‘that sufe> 
ateable ‘remedy, “syrup of bnekthoray” and 
wrote his preveription ia the asual cabalistic’ cha- 
+" Sy Rham, Cath.” On inquiring ‘of the 


The doors and windows were all wide open, and | pationt if sie bad (akon the medicine, « ‘thunder 
@ servant with swollen eyes was putting the parlour | clond darkened ber face, lightuitig faslied from her | 


eyes, and ‘shb exclaimed; * : : 
“Nol .Tcan‘read your doctor writing, ‘and -Tan’t’ 
going to take yout Syrup of Ram Cats fot anybody.” 
te gat, eee, Seem yg 
Tom “food used to tell a ood ‘story of an ‘old, 
hypochondtiac who was in the habit of believing ; 
himself dying two or thrée thuos ‘during ‘the Weak 
On a certain ion he Wag taken Il with one of, 
these terrors while. riding out in his gig, and happen- 
ing at the time tosee ia the yoad ahead, his family - 
porsche ridivg in his carriage ia the saue direction, 
e put whip to hig horse to overtake tho old ductor, 
4s soon.as he possibly could, 16 bas 
The doctor, however, seeing him coming, applied 
the whip to his own horse; aad ag;he liad a nag that 


Cae Yo eV VS ers 
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‘was considered “ ne” the fast men? 


they bed'a close time of it for about three mites’): 
driving #240 ‘horse, finally | 


Pat the pom di ( ; 
the dovtor, tid ek 
: pull up! pall. up 1 ie 4 
tle doctor," E 
never saw &) 60 ' 
ny one going #0 a 
‘A wooden wedding :-Marr: 
j eon weddieg : Marr 


A eyatal odd t a“ Blas aye” 
A tin wedding a py tera yt 
A pare welding: Mervin onli 
ah, ster ag Mange me ot 
@ SQUAW. 


The asanabele Marrying nobody, 
ings’ oper. © 


A'glass wedding: 
as < 
I onee..caw.e story. rick, who heard his. 
master tell of a very ‘remarkable echo over the hill 
in the woods, Patrick: @ turiosity: to try the 
echo hitiself, so away ie « The actonnt of 
by y= we will take od he pig Super thi at 
“ | jist. ran over tothe place epakia’ av, 
onthe @ bitv wid the peeteetah oraythur. "Be 
"Trailer Melts, Hetl6: yo tdtay dlbodt 22-42 
ello, hello, hello, you néisy pene 
“I thought shat. was very qoare, sit,and. I (eaid) 
Hello again.” Lb naw als , 
“ Hello yourself,’ gaid the echo,“ you began it 


“What are you made of,” says L 
“Shut.your mouth,” says thevecha) «.s). 


& blockhead. 


for money. 


“B8e 

flesh, like ‘am honest man, I’ hainmer ye 

mother, of ye wonldart her impede 

what do you think thet. the echo said .to 
“‘Scamper,” says he, “or if I catch ye; I'l 

every bone in yér body: ‘And it hitme on the‘head: 

with & big stove, sir, ‘nigh ‘Knocking’ the 


and’ so I’m bere to tell:ye uv. it, sir.” 
PUSSY AND ‘THE CHICKENS. 
The othet day bs cot and thred ‘oF fort hent 
sociably lying together on the sunn ) fence, 
ebattering about their own’ Affairsan@ now and then 
throwing the’eand ovet their feathers, as is te wont: 
of chickens todo. ‘They ‘were having «tice tine T 
do not, doubt, id 
All on & sudden, puss, from the next door, ina 
great harry, jumped over the fence, and, not sesing 
where lie was goifig tamé down directly on the 
fowls, who were at once indignent and alarmed, and 
rap about cackling, and éxclaiming loudly. 
What do you think puss did? a 
Tostead pg quictly away or ma geome 
apology, he aie into’'a violent 5 F tisset 
and spit and thén fished after the old ‘otk and 
boxed him violently.on each :side of. tris head, as. 
though his own carelessness ‘were in mo mamuer'to 


blame. 

Lthink I, have seen «good, many boys and girls 
like pussy, YW ga fiw 1d 

“Mary Jane, you have knocked down Willie’s cup 
and broke it.” 

“Well, I don’t caré! it wad in ty way.” 

* Where?” | ‘ 

+ Well, on the shelf, and I. didn't see it,” and Mary 
behaves as though-she was the injured party. 

“John, you have run over the beds in the garden 
and trodden down the little ts just as they were 
coming up, How,could you be so careless ?” 

«Oh, of course I’m ‘to blame some way. «1 wish I. 


could, 
“were 


could ever have any peace of my life,” says John, as |’ 


though he were the sufferer and not the doer of mis- 
chief, 

“ Henry,” says sister Jane, “you left the gate 
opt; wa the cows havé come in and spoiled my 
rosés, I’m 60 as | ™ 

“Bother the faded old roses!” says Henry, very 
rougiily, “You make « fuse for nothing,” and Heary 
sulks half the day, as if he were the one who had to 
bear the loss. AS tits 

Don’t you think these~children are very like 


pussy ? 
ONE OF THE WITNESSES. 

Pringle tells us of the following rich scene at one 
of our police courts:—  . 

A few days since, Mynheer Von Duysen,a crooked 
backed, wall-eyed, pug-nosed, kinkey-haired speci- 
men of the genus homo, was called up a8 a witness 
before the sitting magistrate, : 

The judge saw at a glance that Mr. Von Du 
could not speak English very well, and ‘he proffered 
an interpreter. 

The proposition, however, was indiguantly rejected 


} six tinté, an” mine lectie’’ by ‘8! 


1] ontor ?” 


_, | the witness fee... 
says I, ye blatherin’ scoundhrel, if tet 
., And}: 
tein?. 

breals |. 


was ; 
poor brain Out.,of ay run as fast as ever I 


The following isthe t ; 
* What do ~ ‘know of mats Von Btickeobush 
‘ Tiefal?” : : 


ttin, I to mine } rr oi te 
nottin, 8a, mine ‘mim, : 
fas ba re Ge 
wa his.bod de time... Lkic t 
a. and say, rH dea an’ Lgoes 
‘Mere an’ gets one glash of peer. Dat ish all,” 

|) |“ Did-you not see thie defendant ‘wtrike the pros 


ab > the cope, mit - brick-storie 
i | 6 or anything.elge.” 

“ Oh, yawt rts leetle tog gootl bie 
your little dog saw. 


“ bed piri ne to ren 2 w 
at you see yourself 

« Mine leette:tog." 

“ ; , 

sternal 


_ | Well, what wae it 7" 
oom ean edits Four btet. Your Mitt 

y ’ he 
ream ee 
. ‘The witness: took shis seal, perfectly satisfied; 
}bat he-did not leavethe office until he had an Ri coat 
tunity of informing the magistrate that he 


r 
ald 


THE PIONEER’S HOME, ° 


LOnts « f > 2 
Tue wintet ges, the sprin; eomes, 
The north-wiad’s-breath is felt no more, 
No longer om his Arctic dvams 
Old Boreas beats hig thilling score. 


Here in.our forest-home, away 
From many hearts we hold most dear, 
We ‘wait most patiently the 
When buds aud blossoms appear. 
Our books are few, and far-between = - 
The dwellings of this distant 1and, - 
Yet nature nere hath ‘been . 
Bestowing blessings with her hand; . 
Blessings yponthe gratefal earth, : 
Blessings upon the generous soil, 
Where harvésts know no-scant, no dearth. 
And man’s rewarded for his toil, 


No more we see the white-witged ships. . 
Come to'the city by the sea, 
No more we watch the ocean’s lips 
Kiss the, gray shore caressingly. 
Yet wé are happy tn our ‘home, 
Thongh labour is our daily lot, 
Though travellers only seldom come 
And cross the threshold of our ot. 
For love is-here, and hearts aretrus, »; 
And health abides to cheer our task, 
‘And hope is clear as heaven's blue 
What blessings more can mortal ask? ‘ 


GEMS, 


Morz than half the evils we endure are imaginary. 
So itis with our pleasures; most of our enjoyment 
consists in anticipation. 

Tt is better to seé our friends through a mist than 
through a ‘oo clear perceptions are as 
ey tre to the life of a affections as they 
are advantageous to our worldly prosperity. 

Money will feed gluttony, Hatter gt indulge 
voluptuousness and gratify sensuality ; but, unless it 
bé an.engine in the hands of wisdom, it will never 


produde any real joy. 

Every 6 like looking for his chil- 
dren to themselves by. react yall ps aay 
should take care to keep the glass bright elear, 
and not doll and spotted, as their good example is 
a rich inheritance for the rising generation. 


Piezon Post 1n Francz.—The French military 
authorities are about to organize a carrier pigeon 
post between frontier fortresses, on the already 
adopted by Russia, Italy, Austria, and Germany. 

Cukn For OaATARRH.—A medical authority as-. 
serts that the severest catarrh cold can be removed 
in about ten hours by a mixture of carbolic acid, 
10 drops; tincture of iodine ap chloroform, each 
7'5:drops. A few drops of the mixture should be 








by the witness, who insisted that he could “ sprek 
Englise as good as nottin.” 


heated over a spirit lamp in a test tube, the mouth 
of which shoul he aD. ied to the nostrils as vola- 


tilization is effected..The ion should be re- 

peated in about two » when, after the 

reese sneezes a numberof times, the troublesome 
eatures rapidly disappear. 


SSS 
STATISTICS: 


Sateen ; 
' | POPULATION Of AUBTRALIA.—At the dloge of the ~ 
year 1873 the lation of Victoria was estimated s¢ . 
790492 ; of ee South, Wales, 560,275 ; South 
en 198,257:5 :Queensland, 146,690; Tasmadiay ” 
104.2179. Western Australia, 25,781.; making « rout 
of 2,825,692 for the Atistralien Colonies. Adding - 
310,437 for New ‘Zedlaud, we have 2,136,129, the * 
population of the Australian Colonies, Jw 1861 they 
had but 1;266,482 iu all. 

OurnBNCY ‘OF ‘THB: Wort. An' American paper | 
gives Soto ‘of asd volae (in ‘United 
currency) in pure the standard coins of the. © 
various nth gig og world, as estimated by: the 
dirsetor..of .the. United: States Mint, “The ‘pound 
stirling of the United Kingdom is of the value of 
4 dole, 8665 toute; the mark of the German Empire, 
28°82 cents ; the frand of Franvd, Belgium, Switzer- . 
land, the mt Of Gréson, tho lira of Italy, and the 

(of 109; of 4 49°30 cents 5 the 
Austrian flovin, 47°60 :cents;: the Russian rauble (of 
Sethe wire al ‘the ‘or 7 eae 

and 4 ¢ the Netherlands. ° 
fled o 4)'50-contey the Portuguesé milreis (of 1,000 
reis),.1 . dol.) 847 cents; the : furkish or 
4°39 cents ; the Egyptian dollar of 20 piastres),4 dol.’ « 
0:89 conte ; the fapee:(of 16 anuns) of India, #584 | 
cents; the dollar of Central America, 96°50 dents ;” 
the Brazilian, milyeis, 54:56 cents; thesilyer tael of . 
— Idol. 61 cents; arid the golden yen of Japan, 

cents, P 


HOUSEHOLD: TRBASURES. 

Tue PRESERVATION OF SmoKED *Mzat, —Pro- 
fessor’ Nessler says ‘the “Keeping ‘qualities of , 
smoked meat do not nd upon the amount of... 
smoking, byt upon the ueiform aad. proper drying . 
of the meat. It is of considerable edvautage ‘aleo 
to roll the meat-on' ite removal from ‘the salt, before © 
smoking, in sawdast or ‘bran. By this means the , 
crust formed in enioking, will not beso thick; and | 
if moisture condenses upon the: meat it remains in 
the bran, the browm colouring’ matter of the smoke | 
not trating. best place to keep the meas | 
is in & smoke-house in which it remains dry, with- , 
out drying out: entirely as. it does when hung ia a) 
a a ta é t 
To Remove Miviw.Make # very weak solu- | 
tion of chloride of Ifme id Water (about & heaped-up | | 
teaspoonful to a.quext of waser), strain it'carefally,. 


and dip the spot om the garment into it; andif the ~ 


mildew does not « immediately, lay it in 
the sun for a few mftdtes, or dip i¢ again into the . 
lime-water, The’ work is effectaally.and speedily 
done, and the chloride of lime neither rots the cloth 


‘\} nor removes delicate colours, when ss ai- 
afterwards in _ 


luted, ‘and’ ‘the: articlds “Well tinsed 
clear water Sat 


pd 
MISOELLANEOUS. 


™ Tre revenue of the year 1874 is returned at 
76,505,7902. and the expendifute at 75,178,5237. . 

Tere are, it is said, 41 theatres aud 400 actors 
and actresses in London, and 230 theatres and 
2,000 actors and actresses in the United Kingdom. 

Prinow Louis Narotzon, the Prince Imperial 
of France ‘was born on the 16th of March, 1856, aud 
has therefore completed Nis, nineteenth year. 

Prints Btucher, son of the celebrated field- 
marshal, died om she, 8th ult., at Radaau. » He 
was seventy-cight years of age. 

Ovrrovs.~-A corresponient has discovered that, 
as & law of nature, every spotted dog has the.end of - 
the tail white,,and every spotted cat-the end of the 
tail black. Hesays he has examinedmany dogs and 
cats in France; England and Ameritas, and always 


noticed thé same‘result. 


Tas Caer or tus ,RacrickrsR.—The oldest of 
the ragpickers of Paris, Sylvain Barnabe, known as 
the *‘ doyea de. chiffoniers,” has just died ‘at the Ile 
aur Bi at the age of 78. ‘He carried the wicker 
basket through the streets of Paris for over 50 years. 
In his youth he was one of the elegants of Toul ; 
where he squandered a large fortune, and after being 
rained became clerk to an attorney. He lost this 
situation, and came to Patis, where he folioved his 
precarious avocation up to a few weeks before his. , 
death. He-used,to ealoulate: that in his night wan- 
derings in search of forgotten trifles he had travereed ©: 
over’ 18,000 | ‘and ‘had picked ‘up during ‘vis’ 
life 20,000 kilograuiined ‘of, chiffons. 
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“ Porms, L; and Songs on the Lite March. 
Sheldon Ohad wick. (Edwin Benson, 56, Mortimer Boa 
Kingsland, N.) Unlike some of the productions. of ‘our 
modern which have issued from the press, this 
handsome volume Sing eatey be upon’ the ta 
everyone's perusal. Purity and poetry are alike p 
There are some exquisitely touching pieces usely, 
ecattered throughout the work, the prevailing tone 
of which is, however, somewhat sad. But here and 
thére—such as in * Working and Singing,” “Never kag 
Behind,” ‘‘1 Knew Theein setter Days, Old Friend. 
a cheering and stirring refrain is We think 
the author is enti to claim bigh rank among our 
mod gr. singers. . 


NOTICES TO. CORRESPONDENTS, 


Miss Canerre should wait until the gentleman makes 
his declaration. : 

Yorx.—The sa is one of your own judgment; the 
responsibility involved in the recommendation sought 
for would scarcely be incurred by any to whom you are 
personally unknown, 

Po..iy.—When a gentleman is, introduced to a lady. it 
is usual to mention the lady’s name first, The hand- 
writing is legible enough, but the letters are too much 
sloped and expanded for ordinary approbation, 

HETA—The proportionate number of staff officers in 
the English army is less than those in the continental 
armies. It is believed that the European nations ex- 
clusive of England could upon emergency place upon 
battlefields something like ten millions of armed men, 

Dora C.—We admire the handwriting; it possesses a 
good style and is particularly distinct. @ do not see 
our way to assist you in the other matters, and are in- 
clined to fancy that such a young lady as you seem to be 
can very well dispense with extraneous aid, 

Crtana.—He may have forgetten all about it, and ‘has, 
perhaps, sailed over the seas and far away. When the 
girls fall in love with the sailors they never think 
S ~ Parting time—no, nor any one else for the matter 

at 


ZincRra.—The negative and the written description 
thereof are at variance, and seem, therefore, to form an 
exception to the rule which states that two negatives 
make an affirmative ; for in this case the portrait nega- 
tiving the description and the description negativing 
the portrait, a perplexing confusion is produced, during 
which everything connected with either becomes super- 
latively negative. 

SILveRSMiTH.—It does not seem'ag if you are on the 
right track. To “but ao very few is given the power to 
aid r, love-strickem mortals. These should inherit a 
genius with their love, for when they do not their 
plexities become almost too great to be endured. at 
courage ! let the head and the heart meet in conference 
dor once in a way, let them duly deliberate, then listen 
to their united suggestion. 

Rosin Hoop.—We cannot very well understand how a 
youth of eighteen can better his position by such a mar- 

e as you appearto havein contemplation. You seem 
to be relying for your advancement im the world upon 
‘the talents and possessionsof your intended wife, whom 

ou wish should be a little older thanyourself. We take 

ve to sugyest that the position at which you appear 

to aim is false, and we apprehend that when you carry 

your point you will not have sown seeds of happi- 
mess. 


J. P. and. A. P.—Cupid being aware of the impossi- 
bility of loving more than one person ‘simultaneously 
mever renders his assistance to cautious young mev who 
in affairs of the heart like to have two strings toa bow, 
and to play on both at the same time. Cupid plays on 
one string only at a time, he may unite two hearts by 
the same arrow, but he is not so cruel as to harrow the 
feelings of all concerned by disregarding. the 'time- 
honoured maxim that two are company but three are 


Bot. 

Pare Norat op Ineranp.—], The back numbers of the 
Lonpos Reaver are always on sale at the office, and 
will be forwarded on the receipt of postage stamps at 
the rate of three balfpence for each number. 2. To make 
@ pound cake, take one pound of flour, one pound of loaf 
sugir, One pound of currants; mix these well together, 
then add the yolk of six eggs, well beaten, and one pint 
of good milk, The cake is baked in a tin, previously 
lined with buttered p\per. 3 To promote the growth of 
the hair, wash it_ well once a week and at the same time 
clip a very ~> gee off the ends. 4, The hand- 
writing is very good. 

Detta.—The etymology of the word humbug is found 
in the two syllables of which it is composed, namely— 
humand buy. To speak of the latter first, we may re- 
mind you that bug not an uncommon expression iu 
the North. The inhabitants of that region often use the 





“ :") that’ is, bi 
on = - S an then ae ee eeteu nena 


was y a mode of expressing ® saity 


appla: thence the word was extended. to 
fisttery aud cajolery. Consequently, from what has been 
stated, to bembas —— great] 

y 
word under discussion is used al in 
sense ey be defined to mean a big, flattering trickster, 
i» say e| vig-hamneg is redundant, beonane. 99 on ay 
sho an are ny mous. ppen 
pour amanedan® a Sony of some lines on fhe subjee 


t, 
written a long while ago by a certain Mr. Brookes. Bes'| ' 


be 
or Dat what ave ail humavers, thet tricks abd thei 


To you roguish round, the humbuggers of hearts— 
By boas sweet spckiumawan gray’ wisdou ‘is 


wees is conquer’d and ¢ iscool'a? . 
For vou, by ancient tradition, we ee -, 
Ba ore tfully bumm’d the whole race of man- 

at 
Then he deals with the world in general, and adds: 
* Of all trades and arts in repute or ion 
Humbugging is held the most aucient profession? 
*Twixt nations and parties, and state politicians, 
Sa smooth lawyers, phy- 


of worth and of wisdom the trial and test 
Is—mark ye, my friends |—who shall humbug the 


A. aap sach wae is — to a atone it 
persons who have not seen 
necessary, @ boar hear should be inmediatal ulted, 
If on the othér hand the question is out of mere, 
curiosity, the bes’ t can be'given is that you 
have happened ; to 
® nonprofessi person, is. 
thunderstorms the danger is not in the 
the lightning: “The electric fluid has no particu 
affinity for either windows or doors, but the ‘windows 
should be closed simply, to keep-out the raimthat usually 
falls at such a time. = 1G ' 
Sens loves oon at reains 
6 love a oO ug grace, . 
ih Salty Tots of Aagebteatty ; 
Bat for my part give me the 
A hoaly look te like bo aT! 
0 09. a . 
Plain outside, but within it 
Are gems of thonght by wisdom wrought, | 
A higher worth to win it, 
Some love a face of mirble grace, © 
No inner fount revealing j 
No joy or grief, however brief, 
Nor gush of warmer feeling. 
The mooalight’s glow (2 fields of snow 
To some minds may be tender ; 
But give to wo the sunlight free 
That gilds the flowers with splendour, 
S8ome love a face of smiling grace 
Bestowed on all at pleasure; : 
But love lies deep, and oft must weep. 
Oh, win that sac treasure. 
While killing time, time steals our prime, 
Aud strength we need in sorrow; 
The darkest night is turned to light 
Whea love shines on the morrow. . 
Sux.ipow Caapwicr, 
A Coxstant Reaner.—A mother desirous of obtaining 
the admission of her agivimnase ehild inte she London 
Foundling Hospital should make personal spel cation to 
the governors of that institution as soon after the birth 
as pons to be fallyot co Ifthe hospital at that time 


4 a 


happens to be ful course the governors cannot then 
entertain her application; but if there is a vacancy, te 
governors require: the woman,'who must @ ar in 
person, toshow that the child is her first child, that pre- 
viously to her lapse and its birth she had borne a quod 
character, and that, owing to the desertion of the father, 
she is unable to maintain the child; she must also 
satisfactorily answer any questions the governors ma 
think proper to put to her. “Should the child be ad- 
mitted the mother must abide by the rules of the insti- 
tution, but she will not be preliminarily liable. 

M, C.—The duties of a wife can be gathered from 3. 
perusal of the marriage service in the Prayer Book. She 
should help aud comfort her hasband both in prosperity 
and adversity. She should keep the promise she makes 
to him when she deciares that she takes him for richer 
for rer, for better for worse, in sickness and in 
health, to love, cherish and to he (C till death us do 


rt, Of course, at thetime she es this promise she |. 


onestly believes that her husbaud will well and truly 
keep all the promises he makes during the same service, 
and she thinks that he will never require her obedi 
iu an unlawful matter. Should she ever have real cause 
to think that promises are wilfully and need! 
broken then comes trouble, so she rightly does her best 
to avoid it by re-kiudling the implicit faith towards her 
husband, in the possession of w she finds her happi- 
ness. It is when this faith ig crushed over and over 
again and when het'attempts to revive it fail, that such 
troubles as are recorded in newspapers supervene, Then 
it is that the perfect specimens of humanity preach 
about her duties neglected and upbraid a woman because 
abe had not strength to endure brutality or neglect or 
wroug! 

P. M. W., twenty-two, fair, dirk blue eyes, brown 
hair, domesticated, fond of home, and has a little money 
Respondent should be a tradesman, ' 

Onter D., 5ft. 5iv., fair, fond of home, singing, and 
music, wishes to correspond with a youns lady about 
twenty, of'a loving disposition, fond of singing aud danc- 
ing, with a view to matrimony, 

AyMIE, nineteen, dark and considered good looking, 
wishes to meet.with o steady youny mau; she is of a 
loving disposition aud would do everything to make a 
home happy, 

Hurt, twenty-three, dark, very pretty, doméasticated 





an@ musical, would like to meet with @ husband who is ~ 
fond of home, He should. be:tall, fair, and of a loving 
nei iee mutite, coeeky media toieht, fair bait, 
oy eyes, ii ye : a nice young 
who is ofhome, with a view to matrimouy. 
‘would make a loving wife, f } , ‘ 
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dbon, with on inde t income, 


1° Patruro, F160 Tike to 
from 


man or j 

fair, of medium heloht 

small business and 

would make her a kind and good hus’ 
Peart Yarx would like to 


aness mates. 

muat be looking aod good tem- 
fond of home aud sailors. 

G@. &. W.'L., twenty-three, wishes to correspond with 


‘| @ good-looking youn with a view to matrimony. 
Sbe should pave a Satcle. le 


loving husband ; is rather Bereiset loti, 
a, ; ‘ 
| msechanio, will haye money, and is of respectable 


Livers and ‘Gzatte, two cousins,’ wish to correspond — 
with two friends with a view to matrimony: “ Lizzie" |! 
* Gertie”. is wrepty-tmes both buve 
blue eyes, are domesiitated., good tem- . 
would make good wives to respectable work- 


& 





& good, k "owing and domesticated miley and. could 
mate Rous tage. : 


Commewicazions, Raomivaps,, % 

H..Y, M, ¥. is responded: to by-—“ Daisy,” who is 
tgente toes well educated but acco wpiished, » thinks 
she make him a loving wife. ° 

Bina Bort Cuaser by—"* May,” nineteen, fair, fond of 


home aud music. 
Maniz by—"* Boom Jack,” who thinks she is 
all he ires thatshe will make him a good and , 
e. 
and as Oax by—“ Nell,” , tall fair com- 
blue ore roan Bot baie, 08 loving dispo- 
sition and domesticated. . 

4 by—“* Vermillion,” twenty-one, 5ft, 7in., has 
good income, is well educated, :ather + toad , 
music, singiogand daucing, would maxea happy partner 
to a loving female. 

J. P. by—“* Edith,” ‘twenty-one; medium height, | 
rather darx, fond of home and musiv; and vy— 
“Hannab,” nineteen, of the medium height, fair and 


ve: ood tempered, . 

Catzen by Mary EL,” twenty-four, rather short, 

has dark gray eyes, brown curly hair, would very muca 
j , fond of »home and and is blessed 
with a very good temper. 

Jack C. vy— Ethel,” who is dark and considered 
good looking; she would make a loving and domésticated 
wife, being particularly fond of sailors ; aud by—* Miss 
Cassidy,” who could iove a sailor, aud is tail, handsome, 
and would Jike a comfurtable home and loviug husband. 

Viowet by—"* Lovell,” t “three, S{t. Sjia., bruowa 
hair and dark blue eyes, considered good looking, uolds _ 
an appdiutment im the Civil Service aud belongs to an 
old and good family, excels iu ridiugand driviug vod can 
skate weil, wants to settle down things: Viows” all 
he requires, 
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